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PROGRESS IN THE NORTH. 


North Shields, 25, Sept. 1832. 

I came here this forenoon, and am to 
lecture at the theatre this evening. This 
place is about eight miles from New- 
castle, down the river Tyne towards 
the sea; and as much like Wapping it 
is as any two peas were ever like each 
other. Sourm S#1Exps is just opposite, 
on the other side of this ‘* LitrLe 
Tuames,” called the Tyne; and such 
places for stir and bustle, on the 
sides of the river and on the river, 
never were seen, except at London it- 
self; and, really, these places seem to 
surpass even London in this respect. 
To describe to an inhabitant of London 
this famous groupof towns, Newcasr.e, 
Norra Suietps, GaTesHEeap, and 
South Surecps, a very few words are 
necessary ; the Tyne is the Thames ; 
Newcastle is the city of London ; 
Gateshead is Seuthwark; the bridge 
that connects these is old London- 
bridge; North Shields is Wapping ; 
and South Shields is Deptford : and all 
these are so precisely like the big thing 
in Middlesex and Surrey, that it would 
almost make one believe that the 
‘ormer place had bred, and that this 
Was a young one, As you go over the 
bridge from Gatesngap to Newcastle, 
there are the ships innumerable, lying 

‘low the bridge as far as 

you can see 

down the river; and there are the 
barges and the boats above the bridge ; 
and all the same sort of people at work, 
vi S the same sort of work going on. 
the TE get over the bridge there is 
ye ames-street turning round the 
ner to the right and to the left; and 





there is the Custom-house ; andthere is 
the Billingsgate, only with the fish a 
little fresher, and with fishwomen not 
quite so drunken nor quite so nasty ; 
and there is the ‘* Fish-street-hill,” just 
as much like “ t’other place” as if it 
had been spit out of its mouth, only 





that it has not a dying monument as 
t'other place has. Newecasrie is a 
really solid fine town ; just such streets 
as the city of London; just such shops ; 
and just suchindustrious and busy-looking 
people. Nor is it (worse is its luck !) 
destitute of a corporation, yielding, as 
far as I can find, in point of wisdom, 
justice, honesty, fair dealing with the 
people, not one jot to Cnartey Pear- 
son, Fieains the printers’ tinker, and 
the rest of the THING under which we 
have the happiness to live in Middlesex. 
To be sure, there is here not such ample 
scope for guttling and guzzling ; but 
this corporation, too, is allowed to raise 
taxes on the river; it has the fingering 
of public property of various descrip- 
tions; and I am well assured, that the 
manner of its management, and the ap- 
plication and distribution of the funds, 
are such, that Caarnisy Pearson’s 
Common Council and Hvcues 
Hucuss’s Court of Aldermen .have no 
reason to blush at hearing the corpora- 





tion of Newcasty.e called their legiti- 
mate offspring. Not to be deficient in 
anything belonging to the parent, the 
child has aDEBT, too; a funded debt ; 
and, like t’other THING, which, again, 
resembles the great THING of all at 
Westminster, it can never pay off! 
So that in all things this famous town 
of Newcastle resembles the city of 
London; and Garesneap and the two 
SutE.psxs resemble those bustling ap- 
pendages before-mentionedé It is im- 
possible, by the use of any words, to 
give an adequate idea of the stir and 
bustle upon this river, of which there 
seems to be scarcely any square yard of 
water which experiences one half hour 
at a time without something or other 
being floating upon it. 
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Sunderland, 26. Sept. 1832. 


From Nortn Ssietps you look 
across the water to Sournm Sale ps ; 
and there is a steam-boat taking passen- 
gers across every half hour. By this 
steam-boat I crossed at twelve o'clock 
to-day, and got to this place about two. 
Sunpervanp is seven miles from Sourn 
Saievvs,in a south-easterly direction, 
near the mouth of a river called the 
Wear, on the right bank of which, 
going downwards, the greater part of 
the town lies. ‘To go into the town you 
go over an iron bridge of very beautiful 
architecture. The river is narrow, run- 
ning down between rocks which are 
nearly perpendicularand of great height. 
The bridge crosses this river from rock 
to rock, and is so far above the water 
that ships of considerable size go under 
the bridge by only lowering their top- 
gallant-mast. ‘lhe main street at Sun- 
DERLAND is, they say, a mile and three 
quarters long; and it has innumerable 
shops, finer, on an average, than those 
of the Srranp, Fueet-street, and 
Cueapsive ; so that, though there are 
nothing but coals produced here, they 
cause the other parts of the world to 
bring hither all manner of conveniences 
and fineries. There are considerable 
glass manufactories here and in the 
neighbourhood of Newcastie; but 
these also are occasioned by the coals. 

But the most interesting and valuable 
product of this part of England is, the 
people, of whom it is impossible to 
speak too much in praise. My readers 
will remember well the famous speeches 
and petitions sent up from Newcasrie 


during the discussions on the Reform | 


Bill. They will remember well how 
much we admired the speeches of 
Messrs. Atrwovup, Dovusiepay, Lar- 
KIN, Fire, and others. Not a manof 
my readers, I dare say, has not wished 
that he could have seen or heard these 
men, whose speeches and proceedings 
absolutely gave a tone to the whole 
country, and whose names became fa- 
miliar in the mouths of even the chop- 
sticks of Sussex and Kent. 
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ple of this district of the country in 
Durham and Northumberland, which 
seems to have been always famous for 
men of great genius and energy. [py 
going from Sours Sarevps to Sunprp. 
LAND we went near to JaRRow, so fa- 
mous as the birth-place of “‘ the venera- 
ble BepE;” to be sure, as to veneral)'e 
there was some difference between him 
and the two Scorrs, Expon ani 
Stowe, and that Mirrorp who was 
afterwards Lord Repespare; but they 
also were natives of Newcast.e and 
the neighbourhood ; and having had 
the good luck to go to the South, they 
astonished the natives, and became 
great men, which they never would have 
been if they had remained here: and so 
conscious do they appear to have been 
of this, that they have all taken special 
good care never to come back to settle 
here again. They have sent their new 
and fine names to be put up at the cor- 
ners of the streets, which have hitherto 
escaped the fate of that of Weuuina- 
ron; and in all probability will now 
continue to escape it. 

Let me now give my readers in the 
South, if [ can, something like an ade- 
quate idea of the face of the country, of 
the farming, and of the collieries, and of 
the state of the working people, which 
last is always the most interesting object 
with every man of sense, writing upon 
the state of a country. Observe, that, 
in going from Neweastce to Noxrta 
SuieLps, you goa road pretty nearly 
parallel with the river, and get seven 
miles nearer to the sea. Along this 
seven miles the farming is excellent; 
fine corn-fields, large and beautiful 
fields of turnips of both kinds, sowed in 
rows with inter-cultivation ; and I saw 
not one field of turnips which was not 
fine ; the pastures very fine; the hay- 
stacks, containing from forty, perhap*, 
to seventy tons of hay each, made even 
neater than those in Middlesex, aod 
thatched with greater care. No barley, 
but prodigious quantities of wheat and 
of oats; the stacks much larger than 


I have now those on the road from Leeds to NeW- 


seen these men with my own eyes; and_ castle, and in some cases from twenty 


they are a fair sample, perhaps rather a/| to thirty of them in one farm-yard. The 
picked sample, of the whole of the peo-| cows, the finest that man ever set 


his 
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eyes on; & good deal of white in their 
colour ; some quite white ; short horns ; 
strait back ; just like those in the Hot- 
perness country of Yorkshire, and in 
great abundance as to numbers though 
the proportion of pasture land has been, 
unwisely, so considerably diminished. 
The turnips are for winter food in the 
stall for the cattle. 

From Sovran Saretvs to Sunper- 
ranp the country still the same, or 
rather better as it lies nearer the sea. 
There are no barns such as we have in 
the South. All the farm buildings are 
of stone; each has a place sufficiently 
large for beating out the corn by a 
thrashing-machine ; and there appears 
to be no such thing as a barn’s floor or a 
flail in the whole of these counties, 
The terrific word *‘ Swine,” which was 
at once a signature and a signal, is the 
name of that part of the flail which the 
thrasher brings into contact with the 
straws. Therefore Mr. Swine never 
was heard of in this county; but his 
doings would have been heard of had it 
not been for a reason very different in- 
deed from that of any difference that 
there is in the character, in the morality, 
or in the intelligence, or understanding, 
or education in those who labour on the 
land. Scorr Evpon and Dr. Brack 
used to prate away about the good sense 
of the labourers in the North, and about 
the poor-rates not being excessive in the 
North. They did not seem to know, 
that here agriculture is only a small 
part of the business of the county, 
and that.in the southern, eastern, and 
Western counties it is the sole business. 
They did not seem to know that there 
were no farm labourers living in cot- 
tages here ; and that there was scarcely 
an instance in this part of England of a 
person working upon the land, not 
living, or, at least, boarding, in the house 
of the farm “on which he worked. A 
man who has been paid as a statesman 
for pretty nearly fifty years, and another 
who has been a professed enlightener of 
the people for twenty years, ought to 
have known that there was no such 
thing as a village purely agricultural to 
the north of Leeps, while the southern, 
Castern, and western counties consist 
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|of very little else; such men ought to 
have known this; but they did not 
know it, therefore they spread about 
error instead of spreading what ought to 
be called knowledge. 


Durham, 27. Sept. 1832. 

In coming from Sunpger.anp to 
DurnaM, a distance of fourteen miles, 

I came from the sea-beach to the cen- 
‘tre of the county, and gradually to ia- 
ferior land. I perceive, that the county 
jof Duruam, along by the sea-side, 
has a strip of land, varying in width 
from five miles to ten or twelve, ré- 
sembling the HotperNess country in 
the East-Riding of Yorkshire, to which, 
indeed, it joins it at the southern ex- 
tremity of the former. The Hotver- 
NESS country is separated from the rich 
part of Lincolnshire by the Humser; 
and thus this fine land runs all along by 
the sea-side from Lynn, in Norfolk, to 
the mouth of the Tyne; and then it 
goes all along the sea-coast to the 
Tweep, including in its way the estates 
of Lord Grey at the hamlet of How- 
ick; and from the Tween, it continues 
on to the Frira of Forts, taking in 
the fine farming countries of Berwick- 
shire and East Loruaran, to behold 
which is a pleasure that I yet have to 
come. 

This eastern part of the county of : 
Duruam is, like all the rest of these . 
counties, generally level; or, at least, 
much more so than the counties in the 
South and the West. ‘The country is b 
fine, but not pretty: the harvest was all t 
in; but the stubbles and the stacks 
proved it to have been good ; and, as 
to the pastures, the turnips, and the 
cows, they exceed everything of which a 
Southern, or Western, or Eastern, far- 
mer can have an idea. The sheep ap- 
pear to be of the Leicester breed, the 
Curviot-aitt sheep not having found 
their way into these rich pastures... 

But the great business of life hére re». 
lates to the produce of the sub>soil still... 
more than to that whichScomes’ from + 
the surface. The collieries he-ehief | 
part of the property of this cou 
SUNDERLAND, the two Sarent 
| GaressBaD, and Newcastuéit 
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been created by these collieries. Here is 
the most surprising thing in the whole 
world; thousands of men and thou- 
sands of horses continually living under 
ground: children born there, and who 
sometimes never sce the surface at all, 
though they live to a considerable age. 
The thing is not like the mining in 
Cornwall, which causes so much tum- 
bling about the surface and disfiguring 
the face of the country. You see here 
and there a group of large buildings, 
and see the smoke issuing from some 
place where there is a steam-engine 
amidst those buildings. Out of a hole 
somewhere amidst that group of buiid- 
ings come everlasting ship-loads of 
coals. There is a railway from the pit 
to carry the coals to the ships: the 
wagons carrying the coals are made of 
sheet iron; they are all of a size. A 
whole train of them marches one after 
the other, sometimes drawn by a horse, 
but more frequently impelled by the 
pulling of a rope, or a chain, which 
passes along a little gutter below the 
surface of the ground, which rope or 
chain is pulled by the force of an engine, 
and thus you see a score of these wa- 
gons loaded going one way, and another 
score of empty ones passing them going 
the other way, without your being able 
to discover any cause for their motion. 
The coals are lifted up Sut of the pit by 
the same engine and tipped into the 
‘wagons; then, when the wagons get to 
the ships, they are seized by another 
engine and tipped into them. Then there 
are railways down under ground for 
bringing the coals to the mouth of the 
pit, and horses living there to draw the 
wagons upon those railways, Some of 
the horses go down and live there for 
ten or dozen years; and a gentleman 
told me, that Lord Durgam, or his fa- 
ther, I forget which, had eight hundred 
horses under ground for years together. 
Now, when the old women at Surron 
Scotney are putting their tea-kettles, 
those sources of such comfort, over the 
handful of coals that they have got 
from Wincuester, let them have the 
gratitude to thank the fellows great and 
small, that take so much pains and ex- 
ercise so much ingenuity to send them 








this sort of fuel to assist their scant 

supply of wood. All that you see of the 
collieries are the railways, the wagons, 
and the group of buildings of which | 
have spoken. While the men are at 
work below sending up the coals, the 
surface consists of corn- fields, pastures, 
and turnip-fields, as fine as man ever set 
his eyesupon. The coa'-pits are consider- 
ably distant from each other, and some 
of them as much as fifteen miles from 
the ships, the wagons marching back- 
ward and forward without either horse 
or manto attend them. ‘The engines 
occasion no very great deal of smoke, 
so that the country is but little disfi- 
gured by these stupendous proceedings, 
In the vicinage of each colliery there are 
extensive rows of small houses, in which 
the families of the pit-men and other 
workmen reside. These are all built of 
stone, and covered with tiles. All very 
solid, and very good, and invariably 
well furnished ; hardly one without a 
good chest of drawers, and other evi- 
dences of good living. Kept very ciean, 
too, and their ground before their houses 
generally very clean. I particularly 
observed, aye, and I observed it with 
singular pleasure, that there were 
scarcely any potatoes to be seen, either 
in large pieces or small pieces of ground. 
Very few appear to be planted except 
in the vicinage of towns; and every- 
thing shows that this root is used here 
merely as garden.-stuff ; and that the peo- 
ple live, as they ought to do, principally 
upon meat and bread. No wretches go 
to work here with “ cold potatoes in 
their bags,” as they did in Hampshire 
before the times of the fires, and as the 
farmer was proceeding to tell the jury 
that they did, when Jupce VavGuan 
stopped him, and told the jury that that 
had nothing at all to do with the matier ! 
And, here, let me observe, that it was 


unfortunate that the Prime Minister 


had lived all his life amongst the well- 
fed farming people of Durham and Nor- 
thumberland; and that he was exposed 
to the terrible danger of acting upon 
the representations of others who lived 
in Hampshire and Wiltshire. Lord 
Grey can know nothing of the lives 
which the labourers in those two coun 
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ties have led for some years past: it 
was impossible that he, residing as he 
has done so constantly at home, should 
be able to bring his mind to an idea of 
what was passing in those two counties, 
nor in any of the counties of the South, 





East, or West. I said at the time; I, 
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off under two bridges over which you 
pass in going through the town from 
SuNDERLAND to NewcasTLe; all these 
make the sight of this city the most 
interesting and beautiful that it is pos- 
sible to conceive. The Bishop, Van 
Micpert, whose father was brought 


believed it then, and I still believe it ;|over I believe from Germany by old 


that, if it had been possible for him to 
know the situation of the labourers in 
the South, Hampshire would not now 
contain pretty nearly three hundred 
children made fatherless by the Special 
Commissions; and, 1 hope, that his 
Lordship is yet to have the satisfaction 
of reflecting that he has restored fathers 
io those children. If he could see the 
widows and the mothers and the chil- 
dren that I saw only at Surron Scor- 
ney in July last, [ will not believe that 
this act ef mercy would be delayed for 
another four months. At any rate, itis 
with me the very first object ; an object 
which I will never either abandon or 
neglect. If those men of the southern 
and western counties; and, indeed, of 
all the courties involved in the transac- 
tions alluded to; if all the men engaged 
merely in these violences which arose 
imanifestly out of their sufferings from 
want ; if these men be brought back to 
their wives, their children, and _ their 
parents, then let the whole of the mat- 
ter be buried in oblivion ; but, if they 
be not, life shall quit me before I cease 
to make every effort in my power to 
keep alive those transactions, in every 
way that I, legally, can do it; and in 
thus acting, I shall only be pursuing 
those precepts which I have taken so 
much pains to impress upon the minds 
of others. 

This city of Duruam is, like all old 
towns and cities, of shape very irregular, 
and the streets are by no means what 
we call handsome; but the inequality 
of the ground is so great, and the situa- 
tion of the castle and the tower and of 
the cathedral church (which was formerly 
the church of the Abbey of Sr. Curu- 
BERT), the little hill on which these are 
Situated is so lofty, and so nicely guarded 
and ornamented by the river Wear, 
Which comes pretty nearly round it in 
the form of a horse-shoe, and then goes 


Queen Cuarorte, is a sort of sovereign 
prince here. He has his court of Regis- 


try, and all manner of offices such as 


belong to regal dominion and revenue. 
‘The Dean and Chapter are a sort of 


petty sovereigns, too ; each of them hav- 
ing, perhaps, a revenue exceeding that 
of the King of Hanover. They have 
“royalties” of coal-mines and of lead- 
mines; they have the tithe of the lands 
above: they have the rents of the lands 
above, and of the mines beneath. IL 
wonder what law, Mosaic, AposTrouic, 
CanonicaL, Common or STaTUTE, ever 
gave them the right to sell, and cause 
to be carried away, the soil of the lands 
given to them in trust. I wonder where 
they can find law for taking away part 
of the earth, and not leaving to their 
successor that which they have so re- 
ceived in trust. However, we shall, L 
trust, proceed, with regard to these’ 
matters in a way that will preclude all 
necessity for any legal inquiry of the 
tedious description at which I have just 
hinted. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 28. Sept., 1832. 

I lectured at the theatre at Norra 
Su1evps, on the 25th; at SuNDERLAND, 
at the theatre, on the 26th; and in a 
room at an inn at Durgaw, on the 27th. 


This evening I have given a third lecture- 


in the play-house at this place. And 
now for alittle ““EGOTISM,” as the 
stupid and envious vagabonds call it. 
A stupid publication called the West- 
minster Review, set up about six or 
seven years ago, began, from its very 
start, to hold forth Jerry Benroay 
as the greatest of law-givers and the 
greatest of men. It was, and has been, 
conducted principally by that Bowrina. 
who is called a doctor, and who is not 
half so legitimate a doctor as my Dr, 
Brack. Bowrine was the editor at 
any rate, and Jeary Bentaam the hero 
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of the work. The appellation commonly 
given to Bentuam was, “ THE GREAT 
BENTHAM.” Well, great as Jerry 
was, death smote the great mortal at 
last. He made a witt, which Bowrixe 
was stupid enough to publish; and, 
from that witt, it appeared that Jerry 
was and always had been the proprietor | 
of this Westminster Review! Out then 
came the fact, that this miserable queer 
old coxcomb had either been calling 
himself the “GREAT BENTHAM” 
for seven years; or, which was worse, 
had been paying a base hireling for do- 
ing it! That was “ EGOTISM,” in- 
deed; that would cover the name of 
Benrsam with everlasting infamy if it 
were not screened from our recollection 
by the total insignificance of the incom- 
prehensible conundrums that he was 
continually putting upon paper. Fora 
man who is attacked by scores of those 
base and envious creatures whom Pope 
called “the race that write ;” for such 
a man to assert his own claims to public 
attention, and in his own name, too, is 
not “* EGOTLISM,” but self-defence and 
public duty. Is it egotism in me to say, 
that I foretold that the country banks 
would blow up, and that We.uincron’s 
name wouk! be rubbed from the corners 
of the streets, and his picture come 
down from the sign-posts? Is it 
‘*EGOTISM ” in me to receive marks 
of respect from anybody, and to put an 
account of them upon record?) Why in 
me any more than in anybody else? 
When ministers or kings are addressed, 
the whole matter is a thing of previous 
contrivance. A copy of the address is 
communicated to the party beforehand ; 
the answer is studied and got ready ; the 
parties know one another well ; and the 
motives, en both sides, are sometimes 
supposed not to be the purest that ever 
animated the minds of men. These 
marks of respect bestowed on me, must 
of necessity be voluntary and be sincere ; 
in this case especially, they came from 
persons whom I have never seen before, 
and the greater part of whom will, in 
all human probability, never see me 
again. Be this as it may, however, I 
received an appRESsS at SUNDERLAND ; 








aid, “egotism” or “egotism” not, 
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here I publish it with all the names 
subjoined to it, and which, I was told 
would have been twenty times as nu. 
merous, if I could have spared time to 
stop for the signing. 

“ Sin—We, the undersigned, take 


| “ this opportunity, which we have long 


“desired, of conveying to you our 


feelings of respect and congratulation 
on your arrival at Sunderland. [py 
you, Sir, we behold the instracter of 
youth, the advocate of the weak, the 
defender of the oppressed, the great 
champion of the labouring classes in 
England, the unsparing exposer of all 
** abuses, and the firmest and most able 
“‘ supporter of the rights and liberties 
“of the people. In your writings we 
‘* find displayed the most powerful rea- 
soning, combined with the greatest 
** beauty and simplicity of style, with 
‘** knowledge most profound, and saga- 
“city and penetration which nothing 
“ean elude. In your hands, subjects 
‘“‘the most intricate and complex, be- 
‘*“come easy and intelligible to every 
“ capacity ; and while your works dis- 
** play talents of the most unrivalled de- 
** scription, they were never surpassed 
** in point of ability. You have studied 
** politics not merely in the mansions 
‘‘and palaces of the great, but in the 
“ gottages of the poor: and while you 
“have exposed the ignorance of the 
“men who have for years wielded the 
“« destinies of this great, but oppressed 
‘country, you have made subjects too 
“deep even for their comprehension, 
‘‘ familiar to the minds of the poor and 
** humble. 

‘“‘ Grateful as we are to you for your 
‘* advocacy of reform, we are not less 
* rrateful for your powerful exposition 
‘“‘of the fraud of the paper-money 
“system. Upon this snbject, your 
“writings have been at once profound 
“and prophetic, and stamp you in our 
“estimation as the greatest statesman 
“of the age: events have been the 
“ commentators on the wisdom of your 
“writings on this subject; and we 
“ read those truths of your predictions 
“ in the poverty and wretchedness which 
« ¢ Peel's Bill’ (that statesman whose 
“ignorance and conceit you have 90 
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“ admirably exposed) has disseminated 
“ over the country. 

“ We beg to congratulate you on the 
« passing of the Bill of Reform ; like 
« every other work of human intellect, 
“it is imperfect; but imperfect as it is, 
«we believe it to be the first stone in 
‘the foundation of the liberties of 
« Englishmen, liberties which have too 
us long been a sound and not a substance. 
‘“ Your admission into Parliament, we 
“trust, will be one of the most im- 
“ portant consequences of that bill. 

“We wish you health, happiness, 
“and long life, and that you may, ere 
“vou submit to that decree, which 
“Jimits all human efforts, behold the 
“ fall triumph of your opinions, and the 
“complete humiliation of all your 
“ enemies. 

Thomas Wright 
John Charles Robertson 
Robert Robinson 

J. Gibson 

William Penson 
Michael Craig 

John Wihan 

John Hastie 

Robert Johnson 
George Goldsmith 
Thomas Fairbairn 
William Kobinson 
Alexander Reed 
William Jackson 
Thomas Bliss, jun. 
Edward Maddison 
Henry Taylor 
Thomas Armstrong 
William Sharp 
Taylorson Sharp 
Francis Thomas 
Thomas Robson 
James Dunning 
William King 

John Lister 

John Marley 
William Miller 
Thomas Hubberthorn 
John Davison 
Thomas Taylor Watson 
John Stephenson 
Joho Blagburn 
John Harrop 
Anthony Humphrey 
Robert Wardropper 





John Hobson. 
John Burnnand 
William Ranson, 
Edward O, Smith 
Ra. Lodge 
Richard Osbaldiston 
George Moffat 
George Rochester 
J. Kidson 
Thomas Boys 
William Thurlbeck 
Newson Sharn 
Thomas Stubbs 
George Johnson 
Joseph Jackson 
Cuthbert Sharp 
William Revely 
James Shocklock 
James Atkin 
Thomas Rippon 
Thomas Johnson 
Joseph Collingwood 
Robert Davison 
George Richardson 
Robert Jowsey, sen, 
Robert Jowsey, jun. 
William Wilson, sen. 
William Wilson, jun. 
Thomas Reed 
James Lanham 
William Miller 
Thomas Clark 
William Aliizon 
George Thurlbeck 
Thomas Bell 
William Marchel 
William Vickens 
Peter Telford 
Hercules Sharp 
J. Tate 
William Dodds 
William Chalk 
James Dunn 
John Lindsay 
John RK. Moffat 
Thomas Mart 
James Houghton 
William Chalk, jun. 
Joseph Graham 
Alexander Blayland 
John Craggs 
William Robson 
Morpeth, 1, Oct. 1832. 
From Newcastle 1 came to Morpertn, 
on Saturday, the fore part of the day, in 
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order to lecture here on Saturday night, 
which I did to a very respectable au- 
dience in the Town-hall, sitting, for the 
first time in my life, where the judge 
used to sit, and where the chairman of 
the Quarter Sessions sits now, I believe. 
Being thus seated on the bench, and 
looking down upon. the big table 
around which the lawyers used to sit, 
I could not help letting my thoughts 
fiy off to Wincnester, VAUGHAN 
and ALDURSON and DENMAN and 
WILDE (“our right trusty and right 
‘entirely beloved cousin and coun- 
* sellor, Tuomas WILDE, one of our 
“‘ venerable Sergeants at Law”), and 
WILDE, I say, and Cuan try Pearson, 
and Wirtkrins the mountebank, whom 
the Porrers have got at Pipkin-palace: 
I could not help letting my thoughts 
ramble away thus to the South, and 
bring the two Masons, poor Coox of 
Micuextpever, Farmer Boyes of Ow- 
sELBURY, Ladigo Norruesk, Mrs.Lone, 
and all the tribe of the Rickerrses, 
and Mrs. Fussexn and her son, and 
Vaucnan forbidding the farmer to 
talk about the ‘“‘cold potatoes in the 
bag,” while he listened to and compli- 
mented an Irishwoman of the name of 
Cavan, whose chap is called a lord, 
and who and whose chap receive a pretty 
good sum of public money every year ; 
while he listened to, and complimented 
this woman for evidence tending to 
show that the labourers were well treat- 
ed. Being in the judgment seat, it was 
impossible for me not to think of these 
things ; therefore, if 1 wandered in my 
lecture, which I dare say I did, I trust 
my very indulgent hearers, will, if any 
of them should read this, have the good- 
ness to excuse such wandering ; and 
that my readers will, from like motive, 
have the goodness to excuse the wan- 
derings in which I have immeshed my- 
self here. It was impossible for my 
body to be so situated without thinking 
of Wivkins the mountebank, Tom Por- 
TER and the pumpings of the children of 
his neighbour, “ our right entirely be- 
loved” WILDE, his co-judges, ALDER- 
son, Vauauan, and Denman ; Drayton 
the auctioneer, Tarry Jenxins, FARMER 
Boyes, and Heyry Coox, whose spirit, 
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though the body be wasting in the 
grave, is, and will continue to be, migh- 
tier than if the body were alive: of al] 
these, and of Tom Bartne, and of that 
fine estate, which has come to him from 
the Grear Atrrep himselt; of Arex. 
ANDER, and of the famous Bineuam, his 
first-born ; cf Francis also the son of 
Tom; of the handcuffs put round Mrs, 
Deacue’s little beautiful wrists ; of 
ALEXANDER’S recent adventure as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer : of all these 
things (each of which will hereafter 
have to be discussed in a more formal 
manner) it was impossible for me, 
placed, as I was, in the seat of judg- 
ment, not to think ; and not to think se- 
riously, too. 

But it is time now, at any rate, to 
return to my subject, reserving these 
matters for future opportunities. From 
Newcast Le to Morrern we came away 
from the eastern coast, or rather towards 
it; for though Morpern is to the north 
of Newcast ez it is also to the west of it. 
Before, however, I proceed to any chop- 
stick observations, I must step back a 
bit to NewcastLe, where, after the lec- 
ture at the play-house, on Friday night, 
something took place which offers ano- 
ther very plausible occasion for my in- 
dulging in my “‘ egotism.” 

I was informed, during the day of 
Friday, that some gentlemen intended 
to come upon the stage at the close of 
the lecture, and there, before the 
audience, to present me with a copy of 
the “ History of the town of Newcastle, 
the author of which, the late Mr. Enzas 
Mackenzir, was renowned for his de- 
votion to public liberty, even in this 
town so distinguished for the public 
spirit of its inhabitants. Accordingly, 
this ceremony took place in the presence 
of an audience consisting of upwards of 
nine hundred persofs, amongst whom 
were many of both sexes, of the first 
figure in the town. The deputation 


appointed for this purpose, consisted of 
about a dozen gentlemen, the spokes- 
man being that Mr. DouBLepAy whose 
speeches we read with such delight 10 
London: and amongst the gentlemen 
who accompanied him was that Mr. 
LaRKIN whose speech, upomone occa- 
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sjon in particular, made the ears of the 
boroughmongers tingle so nicely ; and 
so worked upon the delicate feelings of 
the coal-merchant, Vane Tempest 


LonpoNDERRY, as to make him, it was | 


/ “ec 


said, pretty nearly as black in the face 





as the goods that come up out of his. 


pits, which he rents, by-the-bye, of 
the Dean and Chapter of Durham ; 
and which, if he rent them at all, 
he shall, if I can have my will, rent of 
the nation, in a very short time, because 
as the Derr is the nation’s, I do not see 
why the Dean and Chapter’s coal-pits 


should not be the nation’s, too: black |. 


as these coals, it is said, did the reading 
of the speech in question turn the face 
of this great coal-trading peer, the son 
of old Saunpexs Stewart, and the 
brother of the soft and gentle CastLe- 
REAGH, Who, at the very time when he 
was filling all the offices of the three 
secretaries of state, cut his own throat 
and killed himself at Norta Cray, in 
Kent, the Kentish jury declaring, on the 
oaths of true men, that he was mad 


when he did it ; and that, of course, the | 


three offices of secretaries of state (one 
of which was intrusted with the decid- 
ing on matters of life and death) were 
inthe hands of a madman: black in 
the face as the coals that come out of 
his pits, or as the garb of his landlords 
at Durwam ; black as these, was, it is 
said, the face of the illustrious descend- 
ant Of Srewaxt Macerecor, when he 
read the speech just alluded to; and im- 
passioned, indeed, was his eloquence, 
When he complained of that speech in 
the house of Nobles, who, at last, so 
beuevolently passed the Reform Bill: 
amongst the gentlemen who did me this 
honour, was the maker of that blood- 
Stirring speech. Mr. Dovs.epay 
brought the work (in two volumes), 
elegantly bound in morocco; and, lay- 
ing it on the table before me, addressed 
me, in pretty nearly the following 
words : 
“ Mr. Conzerr,—I am deputed by 
a body of your friends, respectfully to 
a ree Your aeceptance of these volumes. 
“ They contain a history of the ancient 
_, own of Neweastle-upon-Tyne ; and 
We trust they will not be less accept- 


i) 


“ 


! 





‘“‘ able in your eyes, when we tell you, 


that they were written by one who, 


teé 


‘‘ to the minute accuracy of a histo- > 


“ rian, added a zeal for the rights of 
“ the people and an unwearied activity 
in their cause. We take this public 
‘“¢ way, Sir, of presenting these volumes, 
‘* before this large and respectable au- 
** dience, to testify, as strongly as pos- 
‘ sible, the sense we entertain of the 
“ utility of your exertions, whether by 


ce 


ce 


opportunity of adding, that we trust, 
‘that those exertions, so successfully 
‘* made out of Parliament, will soon be 
made within its walls. We trust, 
‘ Sir, your reception here has been such, 
“ that, when, in after times (and may 
‘‘ many years of happiness be in store 
“ for you!), your eye shall meet these 
** volumes, you will see them with no 
‘* other emotion than that of a pleasing 
*‘ recollection of your visit and of your 
“friends in this town. Philosophers 
*¢ say men act from mixed motives, and, 
“ perhaps, you will think them right, 


‘ec 


‘“ when I conclude by making a request: 


‘© of you. It is the earnest wish of your 


* friends, Sir, that you should not leave 


‘‘ this town without favouring us with 
‘* one lecture more; and it is their wish. 
‘ that the subject be the Paper-Money: 
«© System.” 

Now, to recollect what I said in ane 
swer ; for, as to preparing an answer 
heforehand, without knowing what was 
to be said to me, that would have been 
impossible ; and, indeed, got-up ad-= 
dresses and prepared answers are things 
that belong to the humbug, by which 
this nation has so long been cheated. 
My answer was necessarily suggested by 
the words that had been addressed to 
me; and, from the report which I am. 
here about to give of it, nearly a thou~ 
sand witnesses will be able to say how. 
nearly my recollection is correct. 

“ Gentlemen, I receive this book with 
‘‘ very great pleasure for several rea= 
‘‘ sons: first, because it is presented to. 
“ me by gentlemen whose speeches and. 
‘‘ efforts, during the struggle for the: 
“ Reform Bill, had so considerable an 
“ influence, by the example which they. 
“ gave to us in the Sours, in causing> 
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speech or writing; and we take this» 
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“* the final success of that great mea- 
** sure : second, because it is the pro- 
« “ duction of the pen of a gentleman, 
“whose memory is dear to all who 
* knew him, from a recollection of his 
** various virtues, but particularly for his 
“ long and undeviating course of disin- 
** terested labours in the cause of Par- 
*‘ liamentary Reform : thirdly, I receive 
** this present at your hands with pecu- 
** liar pleasure, as being the history of 
“that town, whence came the first 
“petition (began under the auspices 
“of your excellent townsman, Mr. 
** Cuartes Attwoop), praying for the 
** sparing of the lives of the ill-treated 
*‘labourers of the South, amongst 
‘‘ whom I was born and bred up, and to 
** better whose hard lot while it has 
** been my duty, has always, since I had 
“understanding of the matter and ca- 
‘* pacity for the purpose, been the great- 
“est object of my life; and, though 
** their sufferings were, at last, deep and 
“terrible, their blood was, in part, at 
** least, spared, in consequence of your 
** petition, which called forth so many 
‘* others to imitate the humane example. 
‘** For my own part, I have said before, 
“‘ and I here repeat it in the presence of 
“an audience on whose good opinion | 
“set the highest possible value, that, 
“‘ rather than see the working people of 
** England reduced to live upon pota- 
** toes, | would see them all hanged, be 
‘* hanged myself, and be satisfied to 
“‘ have written on my grave, ‘ Here lie 
* «the remains of Wittram Cosserrt, 
*** who was hanged, because he would 
* «not hold his tongue without com- 
* * plaining, while his labouring coun- 
*** trymen were reduced to live upon 
“* potatoes.” This book, gentlemen, 
** will not be necessary to remind me of 
* the town of Newcast es; the recollec- 
“ tion of the great kindness and indul- 
** gence that 1 have received in which, 
“can never be effaced from my mind. 
“ With regard to the request which you 
“‘ have made to me, gentlemen, respect- 
** ing another lecture, the honour is too 
“* great not to be eagerly accepted by 
“me ; and I will, therefore, relying on 
a the very great indulence which I 

have experienced, present 
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\“* myself before you here on Friday, the 


** 5th of October.” 

There, Dr. Buacx ! There, “ ye loons 
o’th’Sooth !” There, you chopsticks of 
the Isle of Wight and of Sussex and 
Kent! that’s the way we do things 
ithe North! There, you Surrey chaps, 
that creep about amongst the sand- 
hills! that’s the way that we go on in 
the country where the stuff comes from 
that warms your fingers in the winter. 
Faith! when I get back again, with all 
the additional ‘“ antadluct” that I am 
collecting here, I will not take things 
as I have done; I will rule you witha 
stiffer hand ; I will make your tongues, 
as well as your heels, move a little 
nimbler ; I shall not suffer you to move 
as if your legs were tied together; [ 
shall not suffer them, at Epsom, at 
county “meetings, to be drawling out 
their words a yard long, their sentences 
a mile long, and their speeches as long 
as from Epsom to Guiiprorp; | shail 
not suffer Denison to be clapping his 
hand to his heart, and turning up the 
whites of his eyes, and think, that that 
is enough, in addition to a good break- 
fast that he has given to the voters. 
Faith! 1 will put you to rights; and L 
will tell Dr. Buack (between him and 
me !) something about his native place, 
Berwickshire. In short, I will put things 
in order ; and, therefore, prepare your- 
selves for my return. 

In coming from Neweastie to Mor- 
PETH we came over land vastly inferior 
to that on the eastern coast. The farms 
appear to produce much less ; the pas- 
tures are not nearly so good; and, 
which is very curious, the cows change 
their shape, as well as their colour. 
They get to be swag-backed, pin- 
haunched, their tails thick and rough, 
their heads coarse, their faces broad, 
ribs flat, and-horns thick and ratherlong- 
‘This is very curious, that, in so few miles, 
we should have nearly lost the beauti- 
ful Hotpervess cows, and got in their 
stead these ordinary-looking things, like 
those of the commons and forests of 
Surrey and Hampshire. I saw some 
little Kron Oxen, os I came along, 
which, when fat, weigh about @ third 


part as much as the Nurrincmam bog, 
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of which I bought the ham ; that is to 
say, about filteen score, or three hun- 
dred pounds, ‘The beef of them is very 
good ; and I should suppose that they 
will fatten upon food which will not fatten 
a Devonshire, a Herefordshire, a Lin- 
colashire, or a Durham ox. However, 
as to these farming matters, I must say 
more after I get to Hexnam, which 
takes me into the western part of the 
county, and to which Iam going this 
afternoon, for the double purpose of 
seeing and talking to friends there, and 
of seeing an acre of my corn. There is 
some little of it growing here, a speci- 
men of which I have seen, and which 
is as fine as any that I ever saw in my 
life. And now for a word or two about 
politics, which ought not to be wholly 
omitted, seeing that | am now within a 
few miles of the residence of him, on 
whose intentions and whose measures 
so much will now depend ! 

We hear of meetings of the Ministers 
at Howick, which is not many miles 
from this place. ‘They may meet; but 
everything must depend upon my Lord 
Gary himself. My Lord Hotuann is, 
l am afraid, too infirm to meddle much 
with the matter ; and as to all the rest, 
they are ‘* coleagues,” to be sure, but 
they are either so destitute of talent and 
knowledge, or so wrong in notions and 
feelings, or so fickle, perverse, conceit- 
ed, and of such cormorant and coarse 
ambition, that it will be utterly impos- 
sible for Lord Grey ever to bring them 
to an agreement with him, with regard 
to those great changes of which | hold 
it to be impossible that he must nol now 
see the absolute necessity. He must ask 
himself, ‘What have I made this _re- 
2 form fur? why have I exposed my- 
. self to the ill-will and lasting hatred 
_ Of so many powerful. persons? for 
_, What reason have I quitted this tran- 
_, dil home, where everything about 
_, Me is so well ordered, and where all 
‘ ~ people that dwell near me are 80 
., appy? why have I exchanged this 
_, scene for the storms of London, and 
_, the torment everlasting with which 

the discharge of my office is beset?” 
The answer musé be; that he has done 
it for the sake of the peace, the happi- 
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ness, and the perpetuity of the power of 
his country; and having laid down 
these premises, the conclusion in his 
mind must be, that the Reform Bill 
which he has caused to be carried must 
be considered by him only as.the means 
of effecting some great change in the 
state of the country, and therefore it is 
reasonable for us to conclude that he 
has determined upon some such change, 
to effect which he has the power com- 
pletely in his hands, and to effect which, 
in a peaceable manner, and in a manner 
which would reflect honour on the 
character of the country for ever, no 
man upon earth but himself has the 
power ; and this is to me as clear as the 
sight of the sun at noon-day. 

I have frequently expressed my wish 
aud my hope, that the whole thing may 
be put to rights under his Ministry. [ 
can see no path to a peaceable settle- 
ment without that, He is a man of 
great experience, great knowledge, and 
great talent. He must anxiously desire 
to see a happy settlement accomplished. 
Kut, be the rest as it may, there is no 
other man. Amongst the wishes and 
opinions that are afloat, some are wild 
and some wise, but all men agree that 
there is now no other man, and that, to 
raise up another man in whom the 
country would confide to the extent in 
which it confides in him, would require 
something very nearly approaching to 
a total breaking-up of this form of 
government; and, if there were any 
truth (which there cannot be) in the 
various stories which we hear about 
“‘ his retirement,” and about Brovuesam 
becoming Prime Minister; if there 
were any truth in these stories, which 
appear to be some of the last droppings 
from the ropy brains of the WenLineTon 
faction; if there were any truth in 
them, we might begin to prepare our- 
selves for something like what the 
Cromwetuians called “ @ thorough 
godly revolution.” Oh, no! my Lord 
Grey cannot “ retire;” he cannot 


retire either with honour or with safety ;. 


and, in short, it is impossible for him to 
do it. Seeing all the p 


endure, it would not be at all wonderful 


that he. 
has had to endure, and has still to. 
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if he were at times, forgetting for a 
moment the just claims of his country 
upon him, to repent of having meddled 
with the matter; but, having meddled 
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whole course of my communication with 
them, that he wished for anything be. 
yond; that he wished for any change 
other than, that which would leave him 


with it, he must go on; to advance he | the enjoyment of the fair fruit of his earn- 
may deem dangerous; but to stop, he |ings. There never wasa working peo- 


must know, would be death to his 
reputation. 

Yet he cannot remain without pro- 
ceeding at once to make great changes. 
I do not say proceed to make them in a 
hurry ; but, to show, at once, an inten- 
tion to make them. He is sure that he 
will have the people at his back. He 
can do what he likes for the people, 
who now know the extent of their 
power. For many, many years they 
have not known it. They have been 
kept in sickness and in slavery, by that 
system, the intrinsic feebleness of which 
they now see. ‘They are patient, they 
are not unreasonable ; they are full of 
knowledge ; they yield not to their fore- 
fathers, of any age, in point of real pa- 
triotism ; they desire to overthrow no- 
thing that ought to remain ; to assert 
of them, or any portion of them, worth 
speaking of, that they seek anarchy and 
a scramble, is the most atrocious slander 
that ever was uttered by mortal man: 
but, they do desire justice ; they do de- 
sire to have their burdens lightened ; 
they do desire impartial laws, imparti- 
ally executed ; they do desire that they 
may keep their earnings to themselves, 
and, as their forefathers did, they desire 
to live like men, and not like hogs and 
dogs. In addressing the Lords, some 
time ago, I endeavoured to convince 
them, that in the whole body of the in- 
dustrious and working people of Eng- 
land, there was scarcely a single man to 
be found, that had ever entertained the 
slightest thought of envying his richer 
neighbour, of wishing to share in his 
property, of wishing to see all men pulled 
down to a level. In the whole king- 
dom there is not a man who knows the 
sentiments of persons of this description 
so weilasI do. The sentiments of how 
many thousands upon thousands of them 
have I heard; and I should not be afraid 
to take my oath; nay, I would freely 
take my oath, that I never could gather 
from one single working man during the 





ple in the whole world, so reasonable 
so just, and so easily satisfied. These 
are the materials with which Lord 
Grey has towork. By making timely 
and sufficient concessions, he may do 
everything with these materials; and, 
if he, at once, show a disposition to do 
that which is required to be done, none 
but a perverse man, actuated by some 
petty selfish motive, will endeavourto 
thwart him by urging him to go faster 
than reason could prescribe. ‘The old 
saying, that ‘“* Rome was not built in a 
day,” will apply here; bat, then, in 
order to encourage men to hope that the 
building will be finished, it must be 
begun; and I do hope, that it will be 
begun in the King’s speech to the first 
reformed Parliament; and that Lord 
Grey will then tell the country from 
the mouth of the King, the state in 
which he finds the kingdom, and give 
us a sulemn pledge that he is determined 
to alter that state. This is what he 
ought to have done before; but, ham- 
pered with colleagues, who have been 
instrumental in bringing the kingdom to 
its present state, he said nothing about 
it : he must say something about it now, 
and he is the only man in the kingdom, 
known at all to public authority, who 
can say it with propriety and consist- 
ency. Let us hope, then, that he will 
do it; let us hope, that he sees the ne- 
cessity of great changes to be made; 
let us hope, that he will set about those 
changes in earnest ; and, then, shame 
upon the man who shall endeavour to 
thwart him, or to drive him on faster 
than reason and justice demand. 
Whether schedules A and B, be to 
meet any more, self-condemned as they 
are, to make laws to govern us and vote 
away our money, seems yet to be a 
matter of doubt. It appears to be im- 
possible to have an election according 
to the bill, without something being 
done in this way; and yet there 1s 
something monstrous in the thought of 





schedules A and B meeting again. If 
they do meet, I trust it will be for the 
express and sole purpose of making 
such alterations in the bill as will make 
the elections take place agreeably to 


the intention of that bill. 
Wn. COBBETT. 





BATH ELECTION. 
(From the Morning Chronicle.) 


Tax following is the communication 
from Bath to our contemporary (the 
Times), to which reference was made 
by that paper. 

To the Editor of the Times. 
Bath, Sept. 20, 1832. 

Str—We, the undersigned electors 
of Bath, think it necessary to transmit 
to you the following facts connected 
with the elections for this city, for the 
purpose of correcting the impression 
which may be created by an article in 
your paper. 

Mr. Hobhouse is not, and never was, 
a resident in this city. Your statement 
that he is a resident is not therefore 
true. 

Mr. Hobhouse was a stranger when 

he presented himself before us, and the 
first inquiries we made related to his 
opinions and abilities. [lis opinions he 
did not at once openly state; on the 
contrary, he first expressed himself un- 
favourable to some measures, and after- 
wards favourable to them. 
_ He was at first unfavourable to the 
immediate repeal of the Septennial Act. 
Fourteen days afterwards he declared 
himself favourable to its repeal at the 
earliest possible opportunity. 

He was not favourable to a repeal 
of the assessed taxes when he came 
amongst us; he is now favourable to 
their repeal. 

He implored us not to be always 
®0xious for reform. We think reform 
necessary as long as abuses exist. 

He is not desirous of the satiot. We, 
Steing voters intimidated, are desirous 
to protect them in the conscientious dis- 
charge of their duty. 

He is not willing that the corn-laws 
Should be repealed. We think them 
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impolitic and unjust, and ought not 
therefore to exist. 

We are, moreover, desirous that mu- 
nicipal corporations should be remo- 
delled—that a good system of national 
education should be established—and 
that many measures connected with the 
finances, the trade, and commerce of the 
country, should be brought forward in 
the next Parliament. We therefore in- 
quired respecting the abilities and ta- 
lents of Mr. Hobhouse, and are satisfied 
that he is not capable of devising such 
measures, or of supporting them. We, 
therefore, sought for another candidate, 
who could do justice to our opinions, 
and advance, not simply our interests, 
but those also which we are bound at 
all times to regard—the interests of 
every person subject to the Government 
of this country. 

If those who act with us had been @ 
small and insignificant party—if Mr. 
Hobhouse had been supported by the 
leading reformers of this city, we might 
not have been justified in bringing for- 
ward another candidate. Mr. Hobe 
house was not so supported, nor do our 
friends form an insignificant body. 

Mr. Hobhouse has no title to be re- 
garded as a reformer, and they who are 
reformers cannot consistently support 
him. 

Mr. Roebuck has not been thought- 
lessly brought forward or supported. 
We have ascertained that he is possessed 
of great talents. and abilities—that his 
studies have peculiarly qualified him 
for the performance of the duties of a 
representative—that his knowledge is 
extensive—and that he is singularly 
able to give effect to the principles we 
profess. 

The personal testimony of Mr. Hume 
to his merits were desired by usin order 
to correct the reports which were un- 
favourable to Mr. Roebuck. Mr. Hume 
distinctly stated, that he could not ine 
terfere in the election for this city at 
the request of only a few electors, and it 


signed, was presented to him that he 
consented to attend the public meetin 
at which Mr. Roebuck was introdu 





to the electors of Bath. 


was not until a requisition, numerously’ 
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(Signed) 


~ William Hunt, Chairman of Mr. Roe- 


buck’s Committee. 

A, P. Falconer, Hon. Sec. to Mr. Roe- 
buck’s Committee. 

Henry Smith, Chairman of the Bath 
Politieal Union. 


James Crisp 
Thomas Davies 
William Patteson 
Kdmund Davies Samuel Orchard 
Matthew Riley James Senior 
Stephen Williams John Rutter 

John Dean William Young 
Giles Young John S. Moline 

S. J. Falban K. M. Harris 
Charles Hannan George Cox 

John Brice Thomas Endicot 
George F. Dill William Haddock 
Thomas Haydon Jolin Stainyfield 
William Combe = John Spreat 
Solomon Bettie Thomas Townsend 
John Scott G. A. Jones 

John Browne John Alien 
Thomas Cross William Brown 
Daniel Hull H. Baines 

J. Golledge John Young 
Francis Pole Charles Lewis 
Robert Uphill, Coroner for the County. 


Henry Stothert 
Samuel Fisher 
James Strange 


Dr. Buacr’s Remarks. 


There appears to be great misunder- 
standing as to the nature of the contest 
now going on at Bath, and also as to 
the conduct of Mr. Hume in the matter, 
It has been said that the reform interest 
is endangered by Mr. Hume's interfer- 
ence, and that by the division of votes 
likely to take place in consequence, the 
Tory candidate will come in; that Tory 
candidate being supposed to be Mr. Fos- 
ter. The truth, however, is, that Mr. 
Foster's appearance in the field is not 
from any hope entertained by that gen- 
tleman of being successful, but merely 
in consequence of an idle love cf noto- 


riety. His share of the contest is the 
burlesque part of the scene that is being 
enacted, The real struggle is between 


Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Hobhouse. The 
contest between them is not influenced 
by, nor is it likely in any way to influ- 
ence, Mr. Foster. Should this gentle- 
man find twelve people in Bath silly 





| euough to vote for him, the thing will 


appear miraculous to the whole city. So 
much for this Tory candidate, 

The great mistake in this business, 
however, is to suppose Mr. Hobhouse a 
liberal candidate. He is in truth the 
Tory candidate, though he be called a 
reformer. Putting the other silly gen- 
tleman, Mr. Foster, wholly out of the 
question, we ask what ill can arise from 
the present contest as respects reform 
interests? A contest takes place be- 
tween two persons, both said to be re- 
forn.ers—one or other must succeed— 
both cannot be defeated. Of these can- 
didates one is supported by the Tory 
portion of the corporation—by the very 
men who hitherto have elected a min 
of declared ‘Yory principles; and, al- 
though he be known to the rest of the 
world as the brother of Sir J C. Hob- 
house, to the inhabitants and electors of 
Bath he appears in the character of the 
favoured candidate of aclose Tory cor- 
poration. Fearing, from the manner of 
his introduction, and the mode in which 
he was supported, lest he might be of 
the same character as their present 
Tory representative, the electors of 
Bath questioned Mr. Hobhouse ; and so 
displeasing was the result of this inquiry 
to the electors, that a large number of 
them wrote to Mr. Hume, requesting 
that he would name to them some 
person who held opinions similar to 
those held by Mr. Hume himself ; one, 
also, who possessed the same industri- 
ous habits as that gentleman. Were 
the electors of Bath unwise in thus act- 
ing.; or was Mr. Hume officious in do- 
ing as they desired? By no means. 
The electors very wisely resolved not to 
be duped by names. Mr. Hobhouse 
called himself a reformer, but he was 
not a reformer of the stamp they de- 
sired. What little they knew of him 
was to his disadvantage. He went 4 
stranger amongst them—they tried him, 
and they found him in their opinion 
wanting. ‘They very properly deter- 
mined to seek for some one else. And 
whom could they apply to more deserv- 
ing of eneidesce thee: ee 
courageous member for Mi 
Mr. Hume very well knows, that in 





tem 
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the coming Parliament we want men 
umonnected with the parties who have 
hiherto struggled for ascendancy in 
the country. ‘The great fight of reform 
isnot yet fought. Abuses are not re- 


not more likely that the Tory, fierce 
Tory partners in Mr. Hobhouse’s bank 
knew more of Mr. Hobhouse’s real sen- 
timents than a mere casual acquaint- 
ance? ‘he people are quick in these 





wedied by the Reform Bill. We have 
smply in some measure the means of 
rmedying them put into our hands. If 
the electors select men sincerely inter- 
ested in reform—men of talent, probity, 
and industry—reform may be accom- 
plished. But if they send mere Minis- 
terial followers into St. Stephen's, re- 
form will be as distant as before the 
massing of the Reform Bill. 

It is idle to say that Mr. Hobhouse, 
because the brother of Sir J. C. Hob- 
house, must be areformer. Why judge 
a man by his relationship in preference 
to judging him by his words and his 
actual supporters ? Publicly questioned 
on the matter, Mr. Hobhouse declared 
himself favourable to the Septennial 
Act. Can any man pretend to the name 
of a reformer, and wish this long lease of 
irresponsible power. Since this ques- 
tioning, it appears that Mr. Hobhouse 
has changed his professions. He now 
desires the repeal of the Septennial Act. 
This sudden changing conveys no very 
favourable impression as to the since- 
rity of his declarations. His opinions 
respecting taxation, it seems, have un- 
dergone a similar alteration. He pro- 
fessed one thing yesterday, another to- 
day. In truth, the electors of Bath 
would do the great cause of reform little 
benefit, should they select a person thus 


ready to suit his professions to present 


emergencies, 

But it is said that the friendship of 
Sir Francis Burdett is sufficient gua- 
rantee for the true liberal feeling of Mr. 
Hobhouse. Now, we are not desirous 
of questioning the worth of the hon. 
Member for Westminster—that is atopic 
not now to be discussed ; but we ask, 
if his friendship be a guarantee for libe- 
ral opinions, is not the friendship and 
Strenuous support of the Tory corpora- 
tion also a guarantee for illiberal opi- 
pions? Js it not much more likely that 
the good nature of Sir F. Burdett has 
been deceived, than.that the Tory cor- 
Poration have been imposed on? Is. it 


cases, and we are more content to trust 
their judgment in this matter, than any 
which our contemporaries may form 
respecting it. 

To us it appears also, that as a matter 
of principle, the conduct of Mr. Hume 
in this case has not been properly ap- 
preciated. One, who, like Mr. Hume, 
lives in the world of politics, is much 
more likely to be acquainted with men 
of political knowledge, than could be 
the inhabitans of a quiet, retired pro- 
vincial town. These inhabitants, by 
their mere application, prove that they 
know no man among themselves pos- 
sessed of the qualities they desire. Of 
their own neighbours they are the best 
judges—among these they find none 
fitting. But when once compelled 
to go beyond their own immediate ex- 
perience, their wisest course would be te 
take as a guide some well-known and 
trusty public man; and this man they 
have found in Mr. Hume. There is no 
cause for vituperation in this case— 
none for disparaging insinuations ; and 
yet such have been employed. The 
facts we now shall state, and leave the 
public to deaw their own conclusions on 
the matter. 

The reformers of Bath, not satisfied 
with Mr. Hobhouse, made two separate 
applications to Mr. Hume—the appli- 
cations were to this effect, that he would 
mention to them the name of some 
| person in whose talent and integrity he 
(Mr. Hume) could confide. The appli- 
cations were, as we have said, separate. 
One class of reformers, belonging to 
the Political Union, first applied to him 
—and then, unconnected with these, a 
body of moderate reformers did the 
same thing. Such an application may 
be displeasing to the party now in 
power, but it does honour to the saga- 
city of the people, and shows that an 
honest politician is duly appreciated. 
To these applications Mr. Hume re- 
turned for answer, that he would men- 
tion no name, unless the electors under- 
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took to bear the expense of the election. 
This being promised on the part of the 
electors, he mentioned the name of Mr. 
Roebuck. When the electors applying 
to Mr. Hume had made inquiries re- 
specting Mr. Roebuck, and became 
satisfied as to his talent and principles, 
they sent to him a requisition, in which 


they invited him to come forward as a' 
candidate, and also pledged themselves | 


to bear the expenses of the election. 


Mr. Roebuck accepted the invitation. | 


It was then that an invitation was sent 


to Mr. Hume to accompany Mr. Roe- | 


buck to Bath. He, however, declined to 
take this step, unless a numerously- 
signed requisition to that effect were 
sent to him. Such a requisition was 


sent, and he introduced his friend, Mr. | 


Roxsvwck, to the electors. 

One word now as respects Mr. Roe- 
buck. To us Mr. Roebuck is personally 
known. We know, moreover, that his 
most intimate friends are among the 
smost honoured men of the community ; 
that among these men he is held in high 
esteem—ani that his name and writings 
must have been familiar to the very 
persons who declared that they knew 
nothing about him. ‘The friends of 
Mr. Roebuck are well known, as form- 
ing a body of the most remarkable 
political writers of any age or country. 
They certainly, more than any others, 
have produced the great revolutions 
that have taken place within the last 
fifteen years in the public mind of Eng- 
Jand; and by those even who most fear 
and hate them, they are invariably 
allowed to be men of a peculiarly bold 
and original character of mind—search- 
ing, and closely logical reasoners— 
patient in investigation, possessed of 
commanding knowledge, and of intel- 
lects, in the most extensive sense of the 
pbrase, philosophic and masterly. He 
who is honoured by such men deserves 
respect from others: and of the fact 
that Mr. Roebuck is thus estimated, we 
ourselves have personal cognizance. 








PAPER-MONEY. 


MEETING OF THE UNEMPLOYED 
WORKMEN OF BIRMINGHAM. 


On Monday last, a meeting of unen- 
ployed workmen was held on Newhal, 
hill, Oa the Friday preceding, it wa 
announced by handbills that the meet. 
ing would take place in St. Philip’ 
Church-yard, but in consequence 0’ 
‘some objections made in a friendly 
‘manner by one of the churchwarden; 





/on the Sunday, it was resolved to mee: 
on Newhall-hill. 

The Cuarrman opened the proceed. 
ings by reading the placard calling the 
meeting. In Aris’s Gazet/e of the 10th 
instant, a writer, under the signature of 
* Dubitans,” had insinuated that there 
was no particular distress in Birming- 
ham. It was to refute this wicked and 
atrocious insinuation that the present 
meeting was called. (Hear, hear.) He 
(the Chairman) exhorted them to be- 
have, as he was sure they would do, in 
a peaceable and orderly manner, but at 
the same time to be fixed and deter- 
mined in their resolves to have their 
present wretched condition speedily 
changed. (Loud cheers.) 

Wittum Baxer moved the first 
resolution. His appearance was very 
wretched, but we have seldom heard a 
speaker of any rank of life deliver him- 
self with more fluency or becoming 
propriety ; and he seemed to have a 
perfect knowledge of his subject. He 
addressed them as_ fellow-sufferers. 
The middle and higher classes had long 
been trying to persuade them, the 
working classes, that their bellies were 
full, when they were alarmingly and 
feelingly convinced that they were 
empty. (Laughter and cheers.) OF, 
if they allowed that distress did exist, 
they were always very ready to attry 
bute it to idleness and _profligacy. 
(Hear, hear.) It had long been the 
custom of those who were fattening 
on the products of their labour, and 
absolately wallowing in wealth, not 4 
particle of which they had 
to turn round upon the work 
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and immorality in procuring luxuries | 
at the workman’s expense, and leaving 
him without necessaries. (Loud cheers.) 
This was, however, the time to show 
them that the working classes would no | 
longer suffer themselves to be plun- 
dered in this shameful manner. It was | 
a heart-rending scenes to see their wives 
and children wanting food and clothing, 
when they were told that their produc- 
tive powers had increased fifty-fold 
withiné the last half century. He be- 
lieved that one great agent in bringing 
them to their present condition, was a 
false system ,of paper-money, which 
had the effect of enriching the few, but 
had produced nothing but wretchedness, 
discord, and misery ameng the work- 
men. (Cheers.) ‘They had borne these 
things too long, and it now became 
them to speak in a voice of thunder, and 
tell their oppressors that they would 
bear it no longer, and that unless they 
soon relieved them, they must and would 
take the affair into their own hands. 


'( Hear.) 


/panded, and produced a show of pros- 





place immediately after the termination 


of the war, without any corresponding 


reduction of the burdens of the people. 
As a proof of this, they found 


that in 1S17, the currency was ex- . 


® 
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perity, for it was by no means solid. In 
1819, Ministers concocted what was 
called Peel's Bill. He (Mr. Baker) 
would sound the iniquity of that bill in 
Peel's ears, until he was made to dis- 
gorge those vast sums of which he had 
robbed the working classes. (Loud 
cheers.) In 1820 and 18°11, they were 
thrown like black-bats upon their backs, 
kicking a little, but not having the 
power to help themselves. (Laughter 
and cheers.) ‘They then saw there was 
no hope until they got a reformed 





(Great applause.) During the long and 
bloody war which this country had 
waged against France, if the working 
classes complained they were told to 
Wait patiently until the return of peace, 
and then all would be well. When 
peace came, however, they found none 
of the blessings which ought to be at- 
tendant upon it; but instead, their con- 
dition had been getting worse ever 
since. The fact was, they were reaping 
the bitter fruits of an unjust and unholy 
war. At the conclusion of that war, 
the monopoly of trade which we had 
enjoyed with foreign countries was 
broken up; many of ‘them manufac- 
tured the articles for themselves, and 
Were enabled to meet us in other mar- 
‘ets and undersell us, because we were 
living at war prices. (Hear, hear.) The 
consequence was, many thousands of us 
were dismissed from our workshops, 
and sent to work on the highways at a 
shilling a-day. We were then told it 
was the s transition from war to 
peace, and that things would quickly 
adjust themselves. (Laughter.) Now 
his opinion was, that a great portion of 


their distress was to be ascribed to 





House of Commons, and they conse- 7 
quently cried out as one man for that : 
reform. But how were they answered ? 7 
By gagging bills, dungeons, executions, 
fines, and imprisonments. Their leaders J 
were torn from them, and from their . 
| innocent families, and thrown into pri- | 
son, and in some cases brought to a ' 
| mock trial and convicted by packed L 
juries. (Hear, hear, hear.) All this . 
was done in the hope of stifling their H 
ery for reform, and of convincin imo 
them their bellies were full when they - 
were empty. (Laughter and cheers.) iY] 
Lord Liverpool said there were none nM 
asked for reform but those whom Burke | 
called the “ swinish multitude,” and bi Pa 
boasted that the middle classes were je 












yet with the Government. (Hear.) 
This was true, the middle classes cruelly | 
abandoned the workmen to their un- 
happy fate; but at length the distress 
bore down upon the middle classes, and + 
then the county meetings began to be 
held; and at one in Berkshire in parti- 
cular, the speakers told the Govern- eye 
ment that, unless their grievances were fl : 
speedily redressed, they would starve ht 
their rulers into submission by abstain- 
ing from the use of excisable articles. 
(Cheers.) Thus, Liverpool's sophistry 
was blown into air at once, and findi 
that something must be done to w 
off reform, they pushed out paper again 
in 1823, which again produced that 
‘show of prosperity during that and the 
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following year. The workmen then but many millions. This cry ought 
began to turn out for prices ; but they | to respond throughout the entire kin 

had scarcely got a little higher wages to | dom, previous to the ensuing election ; 
assist in meeting the increased price of | and although they had been deprived of 
the necessaries of life, than they disco-| votes themselves, they might to a con- 
vered that they were on a wrong basis, , siderable extent influence those who had 
of which the awful crisis of 1826 la-| votes. (Loud cheers.) They had got an 
mentably convinced them. If the infa- | enormous debt entailed upon them, 
mous war had not called forth Pitt’s| which they had no voice in creating ; 
paper-money, they would now be in the | the burden of that debt had been dou- 
enjoyment of the proceeds of their in-| bled by their changing the currency, 


dustry, instead of being compelled to) 


and it was the best and most honest 


meet here, to refute the false statements 
of a newspaper writer. (Cheers.) They 
had borne all sorts of misery, and distress 
and contumely in addition, with the 
most exemplary patience and resigna- 
tion, because the middle classes had 
been made to feel the weight of the 
burden, and had at last joined them in 
a cry for reform. They began to find 
their property being blown into air, and 
the Exchequer mop sucking it all up, 
(laug hter,)and then they stepped forward 
and demanded reform. It was stated 


that forty thousand pounds were col- 
lected in the parish of Birmingham 
alone for the relief of the poor. 


It was 
true that sum was levied under the 
name of poor-rates ; but he should like 
to know how much was lefi to be divided 
among the poor, when the thieved and 
thief-catchers were provided for out of 
it? (Laughter, and cheers.) The sum 
which was left allowed about half-a- 
crown a head per week, for the out-poor, 
and what was this miserable pittance to 
do for them ? (Hear, hear.) Then there 
were the revenues of Mother Church, 
amounting to ten millions annually ; 
more than the revenues of the whole 
clergy on the face of the earth besides. 
(Groans.) ‘Ihis must be taken from 
them, or applied to the purposes for 
which it was originally intended. (Great 
applause.) By the false paper-money 
system, during the war the clergy had 
vastly increased their incomes, and an 
enormous debt had been created by the 
boroughmongers, which, but for paper- 
money, never could have existed. (Hear, 
oh r- contended there was no other 
substantial remedy but a large 
reduction of sxnstion ; not a thrifty re- 


way to cut down the debt one half at 
once. Unless this was done, they need 
bes look for bread, or beef, or beer. 
(Laughter and applause ) It was true, 
there were certain theorists who main- 
tained that an issue of paper-money 
would bring about the same result. 
This he contended, however, was false ; 
it would leave open every source of 
corruption as before, and working men 
would not be benefited. (Hear, hear.) 
Unless Cobbett’s plan was adopted, 
there would be no peace for the country; 
and he conceived it was a more honour- 
able way of setting the thing to rights. 
(Cheers.) He would conclude by mov- 
ing the following resolution :—‘‘ That 
“ for a long time past the working- 
** classes of this town have been in the 
“‘ most distressed and miserable condi- 
* tion, arising from redaced wages and 
“ loss ofemployment ; and thatat pre- 
“ sent great numbers eannot obtain even 
** the coarsest necessaries of life ;—that 
“this distress is daily increasing, and, 
“unless some change speedily take 
“ place, threatens the most awful con- 
** sequences.” 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. 
Parkin, and passed unanimously, with 
three times three cheers for the mover. 
Some resolutions in favour of univer- 
sal suffrage, vote by ballot, &c. &c., 
were then agreed to. ‘ 

Mr. Bourne moved the following 


resolution :-— 
«That, in the opinion of this meet- 
by paper-money, 


is iajuroes 6 
terests of the 
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duction of a few huodred thousands, 


our foreign trade.” This speaker po 
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resolution was a correct one. 
tended that wages never rose in propor- 
tion to the rise of commodities, occa- 


He con- 


sioned by a great abundance of paper- 
money. It might be, and no doubt was, 
beneficial to the interests of the em- 
ployers, but he denied that it was so 
to the workmen. The productive powers 
of the country had increased enor- 
mously during the war, and yet the 
means of working men, in all the great 
branches of industry, had been lessened. 
It was true they had a great nominal 
amount of wages, but it would not pur- 
chase so many of the necessaries and 
comforts of life as the smaller amount 
of wages, previous to the introduction 
of paper-money. (Cheers.) Among 
other documents he would produce the 
following, which was the result of 
the experience of a working man in 
London. It contained the cost of ten 
principal articles which entered into the 
weekly consumption of a working 
man’s family, in the two several years, 
1755, before paper-money was intro- 
duced, and 1805, when a very large 
amount of it was in circulation :— 





1785. s. d. 
Meat, 8 lbs., 4d. to 6d. . 3 4 
Bread, 4 quarterns 2 0 
Butter, 1d Ib. 1 0 
Potatoes, 6 lb. : 0 14 
Sugar, 1dlb. 2... 0 73 
Tea, 2 oz. jit Qe ‘ O 6 
Beer, 7 BOOSY Eh Bt? Spee 2 0% 
Coals,1 bushel . . . 0 10 
Candles, 1 Ib. » eo £1 Ome® 
Rent perweek . . . . . 1 6 
12 65 
Wages, per week . . . .18 O 





Leaves. a!et' tigi ps eee 


* 1805. s. d. 
eat, 8d. to lld. . . . . . 6 4 
Reet ee. te ee 
Batter e ® ° o . . + . 1 94 
Potatoes 2 1... ss OF 
Sugar * >. « m . -_ oe Ee 1 1$ 
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Coals . = Ss | 6 Se ee ee eee 
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£1 3 102 
Wages, perweek ... 1 6 O 
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From this document it appeared, that 
whilst prices had nearly doubled in con- 
sequence of paper-money, wages were 
not quite 50 percent. higher. The truth of 
the statement might be tested by any one 
who would take the trouble to look at 
the prices and wages of the two years. 
(Hear, hear, and cheers.) 

Mr. Baker seconded the resolution. 
Experience told him it was true. They 
could not have high prices without 
paper-money ; and they would find that 
the necessaries of life got up long be- 
fore the workman’s wages. (Hear.) 
Before the rates of wages could be raised, 
they must wait till all the hans were 
brought into full work, and then they 
would have in most cases to turn out, 
and get into serious quarrels with their 
employers, befure they could obtain an 
advance. (Hear, hear! and applause.) 
Again, if prices were raised, the Go- 
vernment had a pretext for high taxes, 
and this enhanced further the necessaries 
of life, and made it more difficult for a 
man to live. They must excuse him 
from saying any more, for he felt quite 
exhausted ; the fact was, he wanted 
some of the beef, and bread, and beer, 
of which they had heard so much. 
(Laughter and cheers.) 

The Cuairman then put the resolu- 
tion, which was carried with about 
twenty dissentient voices. 

Three hearty cheers were then given 
for Messrs. Wheatcroft and Co., for the’ 

atuitous use of the w - which 

ormed the hustings ; after which 
thanks were voted to the Chairman, 
ducted the greatest order, quietly. 
broke up.— Birmingham Journal. — 
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PAPER AGAINST GOLD. see in the newspapers, where he is 


Tus is a book price five shillings. | Stated fo give grand dinners to princes 
Every young man in the kingdom ought | and great men. The evidence of these, 
to read itat this time. I cannot get it, and other money-dealers and merchants, 
into their hands in any other way than | the bullion committee have had printed ; 
that of republishing it here; and 1 shall, | and upon this evidence, as well as upon 
therefore, go on, as I have room, until the report itself, we shall have to make 
I have republished the whole of it in |5°™° remarks. ent 
this manner. I beg young men to read The result of the ore, 
it with great attention; and if they do, ee substance, this ; that the 
paper-money makers will never deceive high price of gold is occasioned by the 
Sli again. low value of the paper-money ;_ that the 

3 low value of the paper-money has been 
occasioned (as you know the low value 
LETTER I. of apples is) by the great abundance of 

GextiemMen,—Daring the last ses-| tt; that the only way to lower the price 
sion of Parliament, a committee, that| of the gold is to raise the value of the 
is to say, ten or twelve members of the| paper-money ; and that the only way to 
House of Commons, were appointed to | raise the value of the paper-money is to 
inquire into the cause of the high price| make the quantity of it less than it now 
of gold bullion, that is, gold not coined ;|ts. Thus far, as you will clearly see, 
and to take into consideration the state| there was no conjuration required. The 
of the circulating medium, or money, of | fact is, that, not only do these proposi- 
this country. This committee have|tions contain well-known and almost 
made a report, as they call it; but it is| self-evident truths, but these truths 
a great book that they have written,|have, during the last two or three 
and have had printed; a book much| years, and especially during the last 
larger than the whole of the New ‘Ies-| year, been so frequently stated in print, 
tament. Of this report I intend to enter | that it was next to impossible that any 
into an examination; and, as you have| persou in England, able to read, should 
recently felt, and are still feeling, some|have been unacquainted with them. 
of the effects of paper-money, I think it} But, having arrived at the conclusion 
may not be amiss, if, upon this occa-| that, in order to raise the value of the 
sion, I address myself to you. I have| paper-money, tts quantity must be less- 
introduced myself to you without any| ened; haying come to this point, the 
ceremony ; but, before we part, we|rest of the way. was more difficult; for 
shall become well acquainted ; and I|the next object was, to point out the 
make no doubt, that you will under-| means of lessening the quantity of the 
stand the distinction between paper-|paper-money, and this is an object 
money and gold-money much too well| which, in my opinion, will never be 
for it to be in the power of any one| effected, unless those means include the 
ever again to deceive you; which un-| destruction of the whole mass. 
derstanding will, in the times now fast| Notso, however, think the gentlemen 
approaching, be of great utility to all|of the bullion committee. They think, 
those amongst you who may have the | or, at least, they evidently wish to make 
means of laying up money, however | others think, that it is possible to lessen 
Sinall the quantity may be. the quantity of the paper-money, and 

The committee above-mentioned, | to cause guineas to come back again and 
which, for brevity’s sake, I call the|to pass from hand to hand as in former 
bullion committee, sent for several per-| times ; they would fain have us believe, 
sons, whom they examined as witnesses, | that this can be done without the total 





touching the matter in question. There destruction of the paper-money ; and, 


was Sir Francis Barine, for instance, indeed, they have actually recommen 
the great loan-maker, and Go.psmMiprt, | to the House of Commons to pass 4 law 
the rich Jew, whose name you so often , tocause the Bank in Threadneedle-street, 
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London, commonly called the Bank of 
England, to pay its notes in real money, 


at the END OF TWO YEARS from 


this time. Two years is a pretty good | 


lease for people to have of this sort. 
This Bank promises to pay on demand. 
It does this upon the face of every one 
of its notes; and, therefore, asa remedy 
for the evil of the want of gold, to pro- 
pose, that this Bank should begin to pay 
in two years’ time, is something which 
I think would net have been offered to 
the public in any age but this, and, even 
in this age, to any public except the 
public in this country. The notes of 
the Bank of England bear, upon the face 
of them, a promise that the bankers, or 
Bank Company, who issue the notes, 
will pay the notes upon demand. Now 
what do we mean by paying a note? 
Certainly we do not mean the giving 
of one note for another note. Yet, this 
is the sort of payment the people get at 
the Bank of Engiand ; and this sort of 
payment the bullion committee does not 
purpose even to begin to put an end to 
in less than two years from this time. 
Gentlemen, we, the people of this 
country, have been persuaded to believe 
many things. We have been persuaded 
to believe ourselves to be ‘‘ the most 
thinking people in Europe ;” but to 
what purpose do men think, unless they 
‘arrive at useful knowledge by thinking ? 
To what purpose do men think, if they 
are, after all their thinking, to be per- 
suaded, that a bank, which has not paid 
its promissory notes in gold for thirteen 
years and a half, will be able to pay 
them in gold at the end of fifteen years 
and a half, the quantity of the notes 
aving gone on regularly increasing ? 
If men are to be persuaded to believe 
this, to what purpose do they think ? 
But, before I proceed any further in my 
remarks upon the report of the bullion 
committee ; before I proceed to lay before 
you the exposures now made by the 
labours of the committee; the facts 
how become evident through this chan- 
hel ; the confessions now made by these 
members of the House of Commons: 
fore I proceed to lay these before 
you, and to remark upon the remedies 
Proposed by the committee, it will be 












necessary for me to go back into the 
history of the paper-money ; because, 
without doing this, I shall be talking 
to you of things of which you will have 
no clear notion, and the reasonings re- 
lating to which you will of course not at 
all understand. It is a great misfortune 
that any portion of your time should be 
spent in reading or thinking about mat- 
ters of this kind ; but, such is our pre- 
sent situation in this country, that every 
man who has a family to preserve from 
want, ought to endeavour to make him- 
self acquainted with the nature, and 
with the probable consequences, of the 
paper-money now afloat. 

Money is the representative, or the 
token of property, or things of value. 
The money, while used as money, is of 
no other use; and, therefore, a bit of 
lead or of wood, or of leather, would be 
as good as gold or silver, to be used as 
money. But, if these materials, which 
are everywhere found in such abundance, 
were to be used as money, there would 
be so much money made that there 
would be no end to it ; and, besides, the 
money made in one country would, 
however there enforced by law, have 
no value in any other country. For 
these reasons go/d and silver, which are 
amongst the most scarce of things, have 


been, by all the nations that we know . 


anything of, used as money. 
While the money of any country con- 
sists of nothing but these scarce metals; 
while it consists of nothing but gold and 
silver, there is no fear of its becoming 
too abundant; but, if the money of a 
country be made of lead, tin, wood, 
leather, or paper; and if any one can 
make it who may choose to make it, 
there needs no extraordinary wisdom to 
foresee that there will be a great abun- 
dance of this sort of money, and that the 
gold and silver money, being in fact no 
longer of any use in such a state of 
things, will go either into the hoards 
of the prudent, or into the bags of those 
who have the means of sending or car- 
rying them to those foreign countries 
where they are wanted, and where they 
will bring their value. 
That a state of things like that here 
spoken of does now exist in this coun- 
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try, is notorious to all the world. Bat 
while we are all acquainted with the 
fact, and while many of us are most 
sensibly feeling the effects, scarcely a 
man amongst us takes the trouble to 
inquire into the cause ; yet, unless the 
cause be ascertained, how are we to} 
apply or to judge of aremedy! We see 
the country abounding with paper- 
money; we see every man’s hand full 
of it; we frequently talk of it as a 
strange thing, and a great evil; but 
never do we inquire into the cause of it. 
There are few of you who cannot re- 
member the time, when there was 
scarcely ever seen a bank-note among 
tradesinen and farmers. I can remember | 
when this was the case ; and when the 
farmers in my country hardly ever saw 
a bank-note, except when they sold 
their hops at Weyhill fair. People in 
those days used to carry little bags to 
put their money in, instead ‘of the paste- 
board or leather cases that they now 
carry. If you look back, and take a 
little time to think, you will trace the 
gradual increase of paper-money, and 
the like decrease of gold and silver mo- 
ney. At first there were no bank-notes 
under twenty pounds ; next they came 
to fifteen pounds; next to ten pounds: 
at the beginning of the last war, they 
came to five pounds; and before the 
end of it, they came down to two and 
to one pounds. How long it will be 
before they come down to parts of a 
pound, it would, perhaps, be diflicult to 
say; but in Kent, at least, there are 
country notes in circulation to an 
amount so low as that of seven shillings. 
It is the cause of this that is interesting 
to us; the cause of this change in our 
money, and in the prices of zoods of all 
sorts and of labour. All of you who are 
forty years of age can remember when 
the price of the gallon loaf used to be 
about ten pence or a shilling, instead of 
two shillings and sixpence or two shil- 
lings and ten-pence, as it now is. 
These effects strike you. You talk of 
them every day; but the cause of them 
you seldom if ever either talk or think 
of; and it is to this cause thet | am now 
endeavouring to draw your attention. 
You have, during the last seventeen 
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years, seen the quantity of paper- 
rapidly increase ; or in other words, you 
have, day after day, seen less and less 
of gold and silver appear in payments, 
and of course more and more of paper- 
money. But it was not till the year 
1797 that the paper-money began to 
increase so very first. It was then that 
the éwo and one pound notes were first 
made by the Bank of England. It was 
then, in short, that paper-money be- 
came completely predominant. But, you 
will naturally ask me, “ What was the 
cause of that?” The cause was, that the 
Bank of England stopped paying its 
notes in gold and silver. What! stop 
paying its notes? Refuse to pay its 
promissory notes? The Bank of Eng- 
land, "when its notes were presented, 
refused to pay them? Yes: and what is 
more, an Act of Parliament brought in 
by Pitt, was passed to protect the Bank 
of England against the legal conse- 
quences of such refusal. So that the 
people, who held promissory notes of 
the Bank, and who had perhaps given 
gold or silver for them, when they went 
to the Bank for payment, were tol¢, 
that they could have no gold or silver, 
but that they might have other notes, 
more pauper, if they pleased, in exchange 
for the paper they held in their hands 
and tendered for payment. From that 
time to this, the Act of Parliament, 
authorising the Bank of England to 
refuse to pay its notes in gold and 
silver, has been in force. At first it 
was passed for three months; next, till 
the Parliament should meet again ; then 
it was to last to the end of the war; 
then, when peace came, it was continued 
just for a year, till things should be 
settled ; then, as things were not quite 
settled, it was continued till Parliament 
should meet again ; and, as this present 
war had begun by that time, the Act 
was made to continue till siz months 
after the next peace. 

The inoemaahien upon the different 
occasions, it will be very material to 
notice: for it is this stoppage 12 on 
payment of gold and silver at the Ban 
of England upon which the whole que 
tion turns. Everything hangs upo? 
this, and when we come to examine 
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that part of the report which treats of 
the Bank’s reviving its payments in 
gold and silver, we shall find it of great 
nse to us to recur to the reasons, the 
divers, the manifold reasons, that were 
given at different times for suspending 
those payments. Since that suspension 
took place, you have seen the gold and 
silver disappear; you have seen the 
paper has supplied the place of gold ; 
paper-money makers have set up all 
over the kingdom ; and might not this 
well happen, when, to pay paper-money, 
nothing more than paper-money was 
required? But the reasons given for 
this measure of suspension ; the reasons 
siven for the passing of an Act of Par- 
liament to protect the Bank of England 
against the demands of its creditors are 
seldom recurred to, though, as you will 
presently see, without recurring to those 
reasons, and without ascertaining the 
true cause of the passing of that Act of 
Parliament, we cannot form so good a 
judgment relative to the remecy now 
proposed ; namely, that of the Bank of 
England's reviving its payments in gold 
and silver. ‘This is the remedy which 
the bullion committee propose; and, 
you will say, a very good remedy it is ; 
avery good remedy indeed ; for people 
W ho have, for so long a time, not paid 
their notes in gold and silver, to begin 
to pay their notes in gold and silver, is 
avery good remedy; but the thing to 
ascertain, is, can the remedy be applied ! 
] his is the question for us to discuss. It 
required nobody to tell us, that paying in 
gold and silver would be an effectual 
remedy for the evils arising from nor 
pay'ng in gold and silver ; but, it required 
much more than I have yet heard to 
convince me, that to pay again in gold 
and silver was pussible. 

The chief object of our inquiries being 
this: Whether it be possible, without a 
fotal destruction of the paper-money 
system, to restore gold and si ver to cir- 
culation amongst us; this being the 
chief object of our inquiries, we should 
first ascertain how the gold and silver 
were driven out of circulation, and had 
their place supplied by paper-money; for, 
Unless we get at a clear view of this, it 
Will be next to impossible for us to rea- 












son satisfactorily upon the means of 
bringing gold and silver back again into 
circulation. 

Some people suppose, that paper 
always made a part of the currency, or 
common money, of England. They 
seem to regard. the Bank of England as 
being as old as the Church of England, 
at least, and some of them appear to 
have full as much veneration for it. The 
truth is, however, that the Bank of 
England is a mere human institution, 
arising out of causes having nothing 
miraculous, or supernatural, about them; 
and that both the institution and the 
agents who carry it on, are as mortal as 
any other thing and any other men, in 
this or in any other country. Tue Bang, 
as it is called, had its origin in the year 
1694, that is, a hundred and sixteen years 
azo; and it arose thus: the then King, 
WicuraM IIIL., who had come from Hol- 
land, had begun a war against France, 
and, wanting money to carry it on, an 
act was passed (which act was the 20th 
of the 5th year of his reign) to invite 
people to make voluntary advances to 
the Government of the sum of 1,500,000 
pounds, and for securing the payment 
of the interest, and also for securing the 
re-payment of the principal, taxes were 
laid upon beer, ale, and other liquors. 
Upon condition of 1,200,000/. of this 
money being advanced within a certain 
time, the subscribers to the loan were 
to be incorporated ; and, as the money 
was advanced in due time, the incorpo- 
ration took place, and the lenders of the 
money were formed into a trading com- 
pany, called, “ Tar GoverNor anD 
Company or THE Bank or EnGuanp.” 
Out of this, and other sums borrowed 
by the Government in the way of morte 
gage upon the taxes, there grew upa 
thing called the Stocks, or the Funds 
(of which we will speak hereafter) ; but 
the Bank Company remained under its 
primitive name, and as the debt of the 
nationincreased, this Company increased 
in riches and in consequence. 

Thus, you see, and it is well worthy 
of your attention, the Bank had its rise 
in war and taxation. But, we must 
reserve reflections of this sort for other 
occasions, and go on with our inquiries 
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how gold and silver have been driven out 
of circulation in this country, or in other 
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these opinions of the people, relative to 
the Bank, were not altogether unfound. 


words, how it came to pass that so much | ed ; for, though no bit of paper, or of 


paper-money got afloat. 


anything which has no value in itself, 


: The Act of Parliament which I have | can be, in fact, so good as a bit of gold: 
just referred to, points out the manner '| still, if it will at any moment whenever 


in which the Bank Company shall carry 
on their trade, and the articles in which 
they shall trade, allowing them, amongst 
other things, to trade in gold, silver, 
bills of exchange, and other things, 
under certain restrictions ; but, as to 
what are called bank-notes, the company 
was not empowered to issue any such in 
any other why, or upon any other foot- 
ing, than merely as promissory notes, 
for the amount of which, in the coin of 
the country, they were liable to be sued 
and arrested. Having, however, a 
greater credit than any other individuals, 
or company of individuals, the Bank 
Company issued notes to a greater 
amount ; and, which was something new 
in England, they were made payable, 
not to any particular person, or his 
order, and not at any particular time ; 
but to the dearer, and on demand. These 
characteristics, which distinguished the 
promissory notes of the Bank of Eng- 
Jand from all other promissory notes, 
gave the people greater contidence in 
them ; and, as the Bank Company were 
always ready to pay the notes in gold 
and silver, when presented for payment 
the notes hecame in time to be looked 
upon as being as good as goldand silver. 
Hence came our country sayings :—** As 
good as the Bank.” ‘“ As solid as the 
Bank: and the like. Yet the Bank was, 
as we have seen, merely a company of 
mortal men, formed into an association 
of traders ; and their notes nothing more 
than written promises to pay the bearer 
so much money in gold or silver. 

We used to have other sayings about 
the Bank, such as “ As rich as the 
Bank ;" “ All the gold in the Bank ;” 
and such like, always conveying a no- 
tion, that the Bank was a place, and a 
place, too, where there were great heaps 
of money. As long as the Company 
were ready and willing to pay, and did 
actually pay, their notes in gold and 
silver to all those persons who wished 

to have gold and silver, it is clear that 





the holder pleases, bring him gold and 


silver to the amount written upon it, it . 


is very nearly as good as gold and sil- 
ver; and, atthe time of which we are 
speaking, this was the case with the 
promissory notes of the Bank Company. 
But it must be evident, that though the 
Company were ready at the time now 
referred to, to pay their notes in gold 
and silver, they had never in their 
money-chests a sufficiency of gold and 
silver to pay off all their notes, if they 
had been presented all at once. This 
must be evident to every man ; because 
if the Bank Company kept locked up as 
much gold and silver as their notes 
amounted to, they could get nothing by 
issuing their notes, and might full as 
well have sent out their gold and silver. 
A farmer, for instance, who is generally 
using a hundred pounds of money to 
pay his workmen, might lend the hun- 
dred pounds and get interest for it, ifle 
could persuade his workmen to take 
promissory notes of his own drawing 
instead of money, and, if he were sure 
that these promissory notes would not 
be brought in for payment ; but if this 
was not the case, he would be com- 
pelled to keep the hundred pounds in 
his drawer ready to give to those who 
did not like to keep his promissory 
notes: and, in such case, it is clear, 
that the money would be of no use to 
him, and that he might full as well 
have none of his notes out. 

Just so with the Bank Company, 
who, at no time, could have in hand 
gold and silver enough to pay off all 
their notes at once; nor was this neces 
sary as long as the people regarded 
those notes as being equally good, with 
gold and silver. But it is clear, that 
this opinion of the goodness of the Com- 
pany’s notes, or rather, the feeling ¢ 
confidence, or, still more properly Poh 
haps, the absence of all suspicion wit 
respect to them, must, in agreat degree, 
depend upon the quantity of notes see” 
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in circulation compared with the quan- 
tity of gold and silver seen in circulation. 
At first, the quantity of notes was very 
small indeed ; the increase of this quan- 
tity was, for the first twenty years, very 
slow; and, though it became more 
rapid in the next twenty years, the 
quantity does not appear to have been 
large till the war which took place in 
1755, before which timethe Bank Com- 
pany put out no notes under twenty 
pounds in amount. Then it was that 
they began to put out Sfteen- pound 
notes, and afterwards, but during the 
same war, ten-pound notes. During all 
this time, loans, in every war, had deen 
made by the Government. That is to 
say, the Government had borrowed 
money of individuals, in the same way 
as above-mentioned, in the year 1694. 
The money thus borrowed was never 
paid off, but was suffered to remain at 
interest, and was, as it is now, called 
the Nationa Desr, the interest upon 
which is annually paid out of the taxes 
raised upon the people. As this debt 
went on increasing, the bank-notes 
Went on increasing, as indeed it is evi- 
dent they must, seeing that the interest 
ofthe debt was, as it still is and must 
be, paid in bank-notes. Why not pay 
itin gold ? 

[t is not simply the quantity of bank- 
notes that are put into circulation, 
Which will excite alarm as to their so- 
lidity ; but it is that quantity, if it be 
great, compared with the quantity of 
gold and silver seen in circulation. If, 
as the bank-notes increased, the circu- 
lating gold and silver had increased in 
the same proportion; then, indeed, 
bank-notes would still have retained 
their usual credit: people would still 
have had the same confidence in them. 
But this could not be. From the na- 
ture of things it could not be. The 
Cause of the increase of the bank-notes, 
Was, the increase of the interest upon 
the National Debt; and, as it grew out 
of an operation occasioned by poverty, 
‘t would have been strange ‘indeed had 
it been accompanied with a circum- 
stance which would have been an 
infallible indication of riches. 

Without, however, stopping here to 


inquire into the cause of the coin’s not 


inereasing with the increase of paper 
S > 


suffice it to say, that such was the fact. 
Year after year we saw more of bank- 
notes and less of gold and silver; till, 
in time, such was the quantity of bank- 
notes required to meet the purposes of 
gold and silver in the payment of the 
interest of the still-increasing debt, and 
in the payment of the taxes, that many 
other banks were opened, and they also 
issued their promissory notes. The 
Bank Company’s notes, which had 
never before been made for less sums 
than ten pounds, were, soon after the 
beginning of Pirr’s war, in 1793, issued 
for jive pounds, after which it was not 
to be supposed, that people could have 
the same opinion of bank-notes that 
they formerly had. Every part of the 
people, except the very poorest of them, 
now, occasionally at least, possessed 
bank-notes. Rents, salaries, yearly 
wages, all sums above five pounds, were 
now paid in bank-notes ; and, the Go- 
vernment itself was now paid its taxes 
in this same sort of currency. 

In such a state of things it was quite 
impossible that people should not begin 
to perceive that gold and silver were 
hetter than bank-notes; and that they 
should not be more desirous of posses- 
sing the former than the latter; and, 
the moment this is the case, the bank- 
ing system must begin to tremble ; for, 
as the notes are payable to the bearer, 
and payable on demand, it is very 
certain that no man, with such a pre- 
ference in his mind, will keep in his 
possession a bank-note, unless we can 
suppose a man so absurd as to keep a 
thing, of the goodness of which he has a 
suspicion, while, for merely opening his 
mouth or stretching forth his hand, he 
can exchange it for a thing of the same 
nominal value, and of the goodness of 
which it is impossible for him or any 
one else to entertain any suspicion. 
‘* Public credit,’ as it has been called, 
but, as it may more properly be called, 
“ The credit of bank-notes,” has been 
emphatically denominated, “ Suspicion 
ASLEEP.” Inthe midst of events like 
those of 1793 and the years immediately 
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succeeding ; in the midst of circum- 
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stances like those above-mentioned, 
relating to the bank-notes, it was im- 
possible that Suspicion should sleep 
any longer. ‘Ihe putting forth of the 
five-pound bank-notes appears to have 
roused it, and, in the month of February, 
1797, it became broad awake. The 
stoppage of payment on the part of the 
Bank Company was the immediate con- 
sequence ; but, a particular account of 
that important event, which totally 
changed the nature of all our money 
transactions, and which will, in the end, 
produce, in all human probability, effects 
of the most serious nature, must be the 
subject of a future letter. In the mean 
while I am, 
Your Friend, 
Wa. COBBETT. 


State Prison, Newgate, 
Thursday, 30th August, 1810. 





LETTER II. 


GenTLeEmMEN,—Having, in the fore- 
going letter, taken a sketch of the 


history of the Bank of England, and of 


its notes, from their origin down to the 
time when that Bank stopped paying its 
notes in gold and silver, the next thing 
to do in our regular course of proceed- 
ing, will be to inquire into, and clearly 
ascertain, the cause of that stoppage ; 
for it is very evident, that without as- 
certaining this cause, we shall nat be 
able to come to anything like a decided 
opinion with regard to our main ques- 
tion, namely, WHETHER THERE BE ANY 
PROBABILITY THAT THIS BANK WILL BE 
ABLE TO RETURN TO THEIR PAYMENTS IN 
GOLD AND SILVER, in which question 
eyery man of us, from the highest to 
the lowest, is so deeply interested. 

But it is necessary for us to stop a 
little where we are, and not go on any 
further with our inquiries into the cause 
of the stoppage at the Bank of England, 
until we have taken time to look a little 
at the FUNDS and the NATIONAL 
DEBI. These are words which are 
frequently made use of ; but, like many 
other words, they stand for things which 
are little understood, and the less, per- 
haps, because the words are so very 


commonly used. As in the instance of 
Shrove Tuesday or Shrovetide, words 
which we all, from the oldest to the 
youngest, make use of ; but as to their 
meaning, We content ourselves with 
supposing (or appearing to suppose), 
that they contain a commandment for 
us to eat fritters and pancakes, and to 
murder poor unoffending cocks ; whereas 
they mean the Tuesday, or the. time 





| 





for going to confess our sins to, and to 
get absolution from, the Priests ; to 
shrive, being a word equal in meaning 
to to confess, and shrove to confessed ; 
and the use of them in the case 
here mentioned having been handed 
down to us from the days of our tore- 
fathers when the Catholic worship was 
the worship of the country. 
Monstrous, however, as is the per- 
version of the meaning of words, in this 
instance, it is scarcely more so than in 
the case of the Funds and the National 
Drbt ; but, there is this very important 
difference in the two cases ; that, while, 
in the former, the perversion is attended 
with no mischief either to individuals, 
or to the nation, in the latter it is at- 
tended with great mischief to both; 
with the ruin and misery of many a 
thousand of widows and orphans, and 
with woes unnumbered to the nation at 
large. But, if a right understanding ! 
the meaning of these words be, ia all 
cases where words are used, of some 
consequence, it is of peculiar conse- 
quence here, where, as my have beea 
gathered from the preceding letter, we 
shall find the Funds, the Stocks, and the 
National Debt, to be so closely interwo- 
ven with the Bank Notes, as to be quile 
inseparable therefrom in every pos-ible 
state or stare of their existence. 
The word FUND means, a quantity 
of money put or collected together. rhe 
word STOCK, as applied to such mat- 
ters, has the same meaning. Both 
words may admit of meanings soe 
what different trom this ; but this is the 
meaning which plain men conimon'y 
give to these words ; and it is, too, th¢ 
fair and sensible meaning of _ 
Now, we shall presently see, im et 
degree this meaning be to w * 
are commonly called the Funds, or | 
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Stocks, into the origin and progress of 
which we are now going to inquire ; 
and an inquiry it is worthy of the undi- 
vided attention of every true English- 
man ; every man who wishes to see the 





country of his forefathers preserved 
from ruin and subjugation. 

Soon after the Eneuisa Revowu- 
Ton ; that is to say, soon after our an- 
cestors had driven away King James 
the Second, and had brought over the 
Prince of Orange and made him king in 
his stead, and had, at the same time, 
taken measures for stripping the fa- 
mily of Stuart of the crown for ever, 
and putting it upon the heads of His 
present Majesty’s family ; soon after 
this Revolution, the existence of Funds, 
Stocks, and a National Debt, began, 
under the auspices of that same Prince 
of Orange, who was then become our 
King William LII., and who appears to 
have lost but very little time in disco- 
vering the effectual way of obtaining mo- 
ney from the English, without resorting, 
as the Stuarts had, to those means, the 
use of which had, ever and anon, excited 
commotions against them: which had 
brought fone of them to the scaffold ; 
and which, at last, after driving another 
from the land, had for ever stripped 
them of their crown. ‘The real motives 
for creating a National Debt we shall, 
by-and-by, perhaps, have occasion to 
notice; but, at present, our business is 
to get at a clear notion of the way 
tn which it was created. 

William the Third was hardly seated 
upon the throne before a war was begun 
against France, and, in the 4th year of 
his reign, being the year 1692, an Act 
of Parliament was passed imposing 

Certain Rates and Duties upon Beer, 
Ale, and other Liquors, for securing 
certain Recompenses and Advantages in 
the said Act mentioned, to such Persons 
as shall voluntarily advance the sum of 
Ten Hundred Thousand Pounds towards 
Carrying on the War against Fiance.” 
This is the title of the Act, being Chap- 
ter 3rd of the 4th illi 

year of William and 

re These are the very words; and 
inthe body a this At. is enacted 
that the t it is enacted, 
Persons who shall advance the: 
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million of pounds shall, out of the rates 
and duties imposed by the Act, receive 
a certain interest, or annual payment, 
for the use of the money so advanced, 
They were to have, and they had, their 
money secured to them by way of an- 
nuity for life or lives; and, they were 
to have certain advantages in cases of 
survivorship ; and the annuities were to 
be redeemed upon certain conditions 
and at certain times. But, it will be 
quite useless for us to load our subject 
with a multitude of words, and to ring 
the changes upon all the quaint terms, 
which, as appertaining to these matters, 
have, one would think, been made use 
of for no other purpose than that of 
confusing the understandings of plain 
men. The light wherein to view the 
transaction is this: ‘Ihe Government 
was (no matter how, or from what 
cause) got into a war with France; and, 
for the alleged purpose of pushing on 
this war with “vigour” (it is odd enough 
that the very word was made use of, 
just as itis now) they borrowed a mil- 
lion of pounds of individuals, and, at the 
same time, imposed taxes upon the 
whole nation for the purpose of paying 
the interest of the money so borrowed ; 
or, in other words, the nation’s taxes 
were mortgaged to the lenders of this 
million of pounds. 

The lenders of the money, who, in 
time, became to be called fund-holders 
or stock-holders, did, as the work of 
lending and fund-making advanced, 
make their loans in various ways, and 
the bargains between them and the 
Government were of great variety in 
their terms, and in the denominations 
made use of ; but, it was always the 
same thing in effect: the Government 
borrowed the money of individuais, it 
mortgaged taxes fur the payment of 
the interest; and those individuals re- 
ceived for their money, promises, or 
engagements, no matter in what shape, 
which enabled them todemand annually, 
half-yearly, or quarterly, the share of 
interest due to each of them; and any 
single parcel of interest, so received, is 
what is, in the queer language of the 
funding trade, called a vi : 
No matter, however, what the thing is 
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called; no matter how many nick- | the Stocks (they are made use of indis. 
names they choose to give to the several | criminately) is a PLACE, where money 
branches of the Debt. We daily see,|is kept. A place, indeed, of a sort of 
in the newspapers, what is called the | mysterious existence ; a sort of financial 
“* PRICE OF STOCKS,” asin the fol-| Ark; a place not, perhaps, to be 
lowing statement, which is in all the} touched, or even seen ; but, still the 
newspapers of this day :— notion is, that of a place, and a place, 
Bank Stock 257 5$ tuo, of ert than mortal security. 
3 per Cent. Red. 684 $3 % Alas! the Funds are no place at all! 
3 per Cevt. Con. 67% 6 73 and, indeed, how should they, seeing 
4 per Cent. 85 43 5} 4% that they are, in fact, one and the same 
5 per Cent. Navy IESE thing with the Nationa! Debt? But, to 
Long Annuities 184 : : : 
Omnium 2§ } dis. remove, from the mind of every crea- 
Excheq. Bills 1 dis. 5 prem. ture, all doubt upon this point ; to dis- 
‘Bank Stock for open 2574 sipate the mists in which we have so 
Consols for 68 $43 long been wandering, to the infinite 
These are names, which the dealers, | amusement of those who invented these 
or jobbers, in Stocks give to the several| terms, let us take a plain common- 
classes of them. But, as I said before, | sense view of one of these loaning 
let us avoid confusing our heads with; transactions. Let us suppose, then, 
this worse than Babylonish collection | that the Government wants a loan, that 
of names, or sounds, and keep fully and | is, wants to borrow money, to the amount 
clearly and constantly in our sight!ofa million of pounds. It gives out its 
these plain facts: Firs, that the Funds, | wishes to this effect, and, after the usual 
the Stocks, and the National Debt, all\ ceremony upon such occasions, the loan 
mean one and the same thing; Ss-|is made, that is, the money is lent, by 
CONDLY, that this Debt is made up of the | Messrs. Muckworm and Company. We 
Principal money lent to the Govern-| shall see, by-and-by, when we come to 
ment at different times since the begin-|talk more fully upon the subject of 
ning of the thing in 1692; Tarrpty, | loans, what sort of a way it is, in which 
that the Jnferest upon this principal |Muckworm pays in the money so lent, 
money is paid out of the taxes; and,|and in what sort of money it is that he 
Fourruty, that those persons who are| pays. But, for the sake of simplicity 
entitled to receive this interest, are what|in our illustration, we will suppose 
we call fund-holders, or stock-holders,| him to pay in real good money, and 
or, according to the more common no-|to pay the whole million himself at 
tion and saying, have “money in the| once. Well: what does Muckworm 
Funds.” get in return? Why, Ais name 3s 
Being here in the elementary, the| written in a book; against his name 
mere horn-book part of our subject, we|is written, that he is entitled to re- 
cannot make the matter too clear to our | ceive interest for a million of money ; 
comprehension ; and, we ought, by no} which book is kept at the Bank Com- 
means, to go a step further till we have | pany’s house, or shop, in Threadneedle- 
inquired into the sense of this saying|street, London. And thus it 18 that 
about people's ‘having money in the|Muckworm “ puts a million of money 
Funds ;” from which any one, who did| into * the Funds.” ‘ Well,” you will 
not understand the thing, would natu- | say, “ but what becomes of the money: 
rally conclude, that the person who} Why, the Government expends it, to be 
made use of the saying, looked upon|sure: what should become of it? Very 
the Funds, as a place, where a great| few people borrow money for the pur 
quantity of gold and silver was kept| pose of locking it up in their drawers oF 
locked up in safety. Nor would such| chests.” ‘* What? then the money ’ 
conclusion be very erroneous ; for, ge-| “ vanishes; and nothing remains in (ee 
nerally speaking, the notion of the peo- «© of it but the lender's name written © 
ple of this country is, that the Funds or |“ book?” Even so: and this, my good 
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neighbours, 18 the ways that “* money 
is put into the Funds. 

But, the most interesting part of the 
transaction remains to be described. 
\Muckworm, who is as wise as he is rich, 


funds ;” 





takes special care not to be a fundholder 
himself; and, as is always the case, he, 


money or of bonds or of certificates or 
of any thing else that can be seen or 
touched. ‘They have a being merely in 
name. They mean, in fact, a right to 
receive interest ; and a man, who is said 
tv possess, or to have a thousand pounds’ 
' worth of stock, possesses in reality no- 
thing but the right of receiving the inte- 
_ rest of a thousand pounds. When therc- 
- fore Muckworm sells his million’s worth 
' of stock, he sells the right of receiving 
» the interest upon the million of pounds 
| which he lent to the Government. But 
the way in which sales of this sort are 
efected is by parcelling the stock out to 
_ little purchasers, every one of whom 
| buys as much as he likes; he has his 
» name written in the book for so much, 
_ instead of the name of Muckworm and 
/ Company; and, when Muckworm has 
sold the whole, his name is crossed out, 
| and the names of the persons, to whom 
he has sold, remain in the book. 
And here it is that the thing comes 
_ home toour very bosoms ; for our neigh- 
bour, farmer Greenhorn, who has all 
his life been working like a horse, in 
order to secure his children from the 
_ perils of poverty, having first bequeathed 
his farm to his son, sells the rest of his 
Property (amounting to a couple of 
thousands of pounds), and, with the real 
good money, the fruit of his incessant 
‘oil and care, purchases two thousand 
pounds’ worth of Muckworm’s Funds, 
or Stocks, and leaves the said purchase 
tohis daughter. And why does he do so? 
te ree is, that, as he believes, his 
, ‘a . will always receive the interest 
ay aft a ee pounds, without 
Te . pe or trouble, belonging to 
* hha s of house or land. Thus 
Sa00ur Greenhorn is said to have 






| Joses no time in selling his stock, that 
’ is to say, his right to receive the interest | 
of the million of pounds. These Funds, | 
or Stock, as we have seen, have no| 
bodily existence, either in the shape of 
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“put two thousand pounds in the 
funds ;” and thus his daughter (poor 
girl!) is said to * have her money in the 
when the plain fact is, that 
Muckworm’s money has been spent by 
the Government, that Muckworm has 
now the two thousand pounds of poor 
Grizzle Greenhorn, and that she, in 
return for it, has her name written in a 
book, at the Bank Company’s house in 
Threadneedle-street, London, in con- 
sequence of which she is entitled to 
receive the interest of the two thousand 


'pounds ; which brings us back to the 
point whence we started, and explains 


the whole art and mystery of making 
loans and funds and stocks and national 
debts. 

It will be very useful to show the 
effect of this “ putting money in the 
funds,” with respect to the party who is 
said to putitin. I do not know of any 
_duty more pressing upon me, than that of 
‘showing, in this plain and practical way, 
what have been, whatare, and what must 
_be, the consequences to those, who thus 
‘dispose of their property; especially if 
‘they have no property of any other sort. 
But, this will be found to belong to an- 
other part of our subject; and as we 
i|have now seen what the funds and the 
‘stocks real/y are; as we have blown 
away the mist in which we had so long 
been wandering ; as the financial ark is 
now no more in our sight than any ve- 
‘ritable box made of deal boards and 
nails; as we are now satisfied, that there 
is nothing mystical in the words funds 
and stocks, and that so far from mean- 
ing a place where a great quantity of 
money is kept, they are not the name of 
any place at all, nor of anything which 
has a corporal existence, and are the 
mere denominations, or names, of the 
several classes, or parcels of debt, which 
the Government owes to individuals ; 
in short as we have now, let us hope, 
arrived at a complete knowledge of the 
nature and origin of the funds and stocks 
and the National Debt, which, as was be- 
fore said, are, in fact, all one and the 
same thing, it is time that we proceed 
to inquire into their progress, and to see 
how that progress is connected with the 
increase of the bank-notes and with the 
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stoppage of the payment of those notes in 


gold and silver. To do justice, however, 


to this copious and interesting theme, 
especially when coupled with what it 
will be necessary to say as to the 
schemes for arresting the progress of 
the debt, will demand a separate letter. 
In the meanwhile, 
1 am, with perfect sincerity, 
Your friend, 
Wa. COBBETT, 


State Prison, Newgate, 
Thursday, 6th Sep. 1810. 


(To be continued.) 
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From the LONDON GAZETTE, 
Fripay, Serr. 28, 1832. 


BANKRUPTS., 


ASTON, S. sen., Nottingham, iron-founder. 

CRIPPS, R., Aldersgate-st., wine-merchant. 

DEMPSEY, J., Kiug-street, Whitehall, porter - 
merchant. 

FLIGHT, B., and J. Robson, St. Martin’s- 
lane, organ-builders, 

PRIMER, H., Southampton, dealer in china. 

REIFFENSTEIN, J. C., Langport-place, 
Camberwell, and Quebec, merchant. 

SHEARN, C., Widcombe and Lyncombe, So- 
merset, soap-manufacturer, 

SCHNELLE, H., and W. Prehn, Tower- 
Street, merchants. 

WIDDOWSON, J., Fleet-street, goldsmith. 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


DAVIE, J., Paisley, grocer. 

GILLESPIE, G., Cupar, Fifeshire, flesher and 
cattle-dealer. 

MELDRUM, R., Cleish, Kinross, potato- 
merchant. 


Tuespay, Oct. 2, 1832, 


BANKRUPTS. 


BEWLEY, B.,Wroughton, Wilts, corn-dealer. 
CLOVER, W. G., Holborn, linen-draper. 
COLLINS, J., Pulborough, Sussex, grocer. 
COOKE, T., Birmingham, brass-founder. 
FEAKS, J. S., Cambridge, cordwainer. 
HOYLE, W., and R. Eastham, Lee-mill, 

Lancashire, woollen-manufacturers. 
HUNTON, W.,, Leeds, Yorksh., linen-manuf. 
JONES, C., Birmivgham, jeweller. 






6 

MARSHALL, W. and J. EH 

shire, worsted-spinners. esos Ammen 
ARCE, H., Bishopsgate-st., tavern. 

POCOCK, S., Brighton, builder, aon 

WEBSTER, J., Lancaster, scrivener, 





LONDON MARKETs. 


Mark-Lane, Corn-Excuance, Ocr, | — 
Having a very large supply of wheat this 
morning from Essex, Kent, and Suffolk, aod 
a considerable quautity remaining over from 
last week’s arrivals, together with the price of 
flour being lowered 5s. a sack, cansed a 
exceedingly heavy trade for all descriptivns « 
wheat, at a decliue of full 4s. per qr. from the 
quotations of last Monday ; for at that abate. 
ment very litile progress could be made ix 
| sales. 
| The supply of barley was very large from 

all the above counties, and as but few malt- 
sters have as yet begun to purchase, even the 
| finest maltivg samples were taken off slowly 
|; at a reduction of 3s. per qr.; but the staiued 
/and grown sorts were nearly unsaleable at a 
decline of 4s. per qr. ; a few superfine parcels 
of bright that were secured without any wet 
upon them obtained 35s. to 36s. The best 
description of stained sold to the distillers at 
from 24s. to 30s., and the damp and grown 
sorts were offered for grinding purposes at 
from 2is. to 26s. 
| White peas continuing in demand, sold 
readily at a further advance of 2s. per qr. 
| The oat trade continues in a depressed 
State, the demand at this time being to a very 
limited extent, and the prices of this day week 
were with difficulty obtained for fine fresh 
corn, whilst the ordinary qualities were offered 
from 6d. to ls. per qr. cheaper, without elect: 
ing sales to any extent. 


Wheat . cocceeccce cece cece 56s. to 58s. 
32s. to 345. 


265. to 23s. 
fine.. eeeeee eee eeee 35s. to 36s. 
Peas, White bie enviioce st 38s. to 405. 
Boilers eeeereeeeer* 42s. to 44s. 
Grey eweeee t® eevee ** 34s. to 05. 
Beans, Small ....-e+eseee+- _—. 
Tick ee eeeereerreree 32s. to o's 
Oats, Potato..... ee ee eeee ee 2\s. Sac 
— Feed ceeece teeteeee e8 ee ane 
Flour, per sack ....ce+eeeee DUS. 0 9% 





Rye eeneeeteeee eeeeeeeeeeee 


Barley eeeeet*®eeereeeeeeaeee 














PROVISIONS. 


Bacon, Middles, new, 42s. to 46s. pet cwt. 
Sides, new... 50s. to 54s. 
Pork, ludia, DEW.ces 132s. Ud. to —_—t : 7 
Pork, Mess, new or, * Od. to —s. pe t. 
Butter, Belfast ....—s. to —S. per" 
Carlow ...,. 80s, to —5- 

Cork ee voce 2 05, to 80s. 
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Butter, Limerick ..76s. to 78s. 

_—_— Waterford.. 74s. to 76s. 

—— Dublin ....76s. to 78s. 

Cheese, Cheshire....52s. to 78s. 

__-— Gloucester, Double, , 52s. to 60s. 
__— Gloucester, Single. ..40s. to 48s, 
——— Edam oo... --405. to 48s. 

——— Gouda ...... 40s. to 46s. 

Haws, Irish.... «0..595. to 605s, 


SMITHFIELD.—Oct. 1. 


This day’s supply of beasts was great; 
of sheep and lambs good; of calves and 
porkers rather limited. The trade with veal 
and pork was somewhat brisk, with lamb 
very dull; with the two former at au advance 
of from 4d. to 6d., the latter at a depression of 
full 2d. per stone. Beef and muttou went off 
tardily, at barely Friday’s quotations, 

A tull moiety of the beasts were Irish, 
principally oxen, steers, aud heifers, mostly 
from Northamptonshire, Huotiugdonshire, 
Leicestershire, aud the western and midland 
districts; about a fourth short-horved ditto, 
principally Liucolus, mostly from the lower 
Lincolushire marshes; the remaining fourth 
about equal numbers of Hereford, Devons, 
Welch runts, and Town’s-ead cows, with a 
few Scots, &c., principally from the midland 
districts and London marsbes. Full two- 
thirds of the sheep and lambs were about 
equal numbers of Duwas, Leicesters, aud 
Leicester half-breds; the remaiuder about 
equal numbers of Kents and Kentish half- 
breds, with a few Lincolus, Lincoln and 
Hereford half-breds, horned Dorsets, Aber- 
deeners, &c. 

Beasts, 3,012; sheep and lambs, 22,710; 
calves, 131; pigs, 210. 





MARK-LANE.—Friday, Oct. 5. 


The arrivals this week arerather large. The 


market dull, but without any alteration in 
prices, 





THE FUNDS. 
Fri. , Sat. \Mon. 'Tues.| Wed, 
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COBBETT-LIBRARY. 


New Edition. 
COBBETT’S Spelling-Book; 
(Price 2s.) 

Containing, besides all the usual matter of 
such a book, a clear and concise 


INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
This I have written by way of 


A Stepping-Stone to my own 
ammar 5 


such a thing having been frequently sug- 
gested to me by Teachers as necessary. 
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1. ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—Of this 


work sixty thousand copies have now been 
published. This is a duodecimo volume, and 
the price is 3s. bound in boards. 


2. An ITALIAN GRAMMAR, by 


Mr. James Paut Cossetr.—Being a Plain 
aud Compendious Introduction to the Study 
of Italian. Price 6s. 


3. COTTAGE ECONOMY.—I wrote 


this Work professedly for the use of the la- 
bouring and middling classes of the English 
nation. I made myself acquainted with the 
best and simplest modes.of making beer and 
bread, and these I made it as plain as, | believe, 
words could make it. Also of the keeping of 
Cows, Pigs, Bees, and Poultry, matters which 
| understood as wellas any body could, and 
in all their details. It includes my writings 
alsoon the Straw Plait. A Duodecimo Vo- 
lume. Price 2s. 6d, 


4. THE EMIGRANT’S GUIDE. 
Just now Published, under this Title, a little 
Volume, coutainivg Ten Letters, addressed to 
English Tax-pavers. A new edition, with a 
Postscript, containing an account of the Prices 
ef Houses and Land, recently obtained from 
America by Mr. Cobbett. Price 2s, 6d. in bds. 


5. The ENGLISH GARDENER; or, 


a Treatise on the situation, soil, enclosing and 
laying out, of Kitchen Gardens; on the mak- 
ing and managing of Hot-beds and Green- 
houses ; aud ou the propagation and cultiva- 
tion of all sorts of Kitchen Garden Plants, and 
of Fruit Trees, whether of the Garden or the 
Orchard. And also, on the furmation of 
Shrubberies and Flower Gardens. Price 6s, 


6. THE WOODLANDS; or, a Trea- 


tise on the preparing of the ground for plant- 
ing; on the planting, on the cultivating, on 
the pruning, and on the cutting down, of Fo- 
rest Trees and Uuderwoods, Price 14s. bound 
in boards. 


7. YEAR’S RESIDENCE IN AME- 
RICA.,—The Price of this book, in good print 
and on fine paper, is 5s. 


8. FRENCH GRAMMAR; or, Plain 
[ustructions for the Learning of French. Price 
bound in boards, 5s. 


9. TULL’S HORSE-HOEING 
HUSBANDRY; or, a Treatise on the Prin- 
ciples of Tillage and Vegetation. With an In- 








troduction, by Wm. Cosperr. 8vo. Price 15s, 
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63 ADVERTISEMENT; 


10. POOR MAN’S FRIEND. A new 


edition. Price 8d. 


11. THE LAW OF TURNPIKES. 
By William Cobbett, Jun., Student of Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Price 3s. 6d. boarcs. 


12. MR. JAMES PAUL COBBETT’S 
RIDE OF EIGHT HUNDRED MILES IN 
FRANCE. Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


13. SERMONS.—There are twelve of 
these, in one volume, on the following sub- 
jects: 1. Hypocrisy and Cruelty ; 2, Drunken- 
ness; 3. Bribery; 4. Oppression ; 5. Unjust 
Judges; 6. The Sluggard; 7. The Murderer ; 
8. The Gamester; 9. Public Robbery; 10. The 
Unnatural Mother ; 11. The Sin of Forbidding 
Marriage; 12. On the Duties of Parsons, aud 
on the lustitution and Object of Tithes, Price 
3s. 6d. bound in boards, 

A Thirteenth Sermon, entitled “GOOD 
FRIDAY; or, The Murder of Jesus Christ 
by the Jews.” Price 6d, 


14. MARTENS’S LAW OF NA- 
TIONS.—This is the Book which was the 
foundation of all the knowledge that I have 
ever possessed relative to public law. The 
Price is 17s.,andthe manuer of its execution is, 
I think, such as to make it fit for the Library 
of any Gentleman. 


15. ROMAN HISTORY, French and 


English, intended, not only as a History for 
Young People to read, but as a Book of Exer- 
cises to accompany my French Grammar. 
Two Volumes, Price 13s. in boards. 


16. PAPER AGAINST GOLD; or, 


the History and Mystery of the National Debt, 
the Bank of England, the Funds, and all the 
Trickery of Paper Money. The Price of this 
book, very nicely printed, is 5s. 


17, LETTERS FROM FRANCE: 


containing Observations made in that Country 
during a Residence of Two Months in the 
South, and Three Months at Paris. By Joun 
M. Cospertr. Price 4s, in boards. 


18. A TREATISE ON COBBETT'S 


CORN ; containing Instructions for Propa- 
gating and Cultivating the Plant, and for 
Harvesting and Preserving the Crop ; and also 
an account of the several uses to which the 
Produce is applied. Price 2s. 6d. 


19. PROTESTANT “ REFORMA- 
TION” in England and Ireland, showing how 
that event has impoverished and degraded the 
main body of the people in those countries. 
Two volumes, bound in boards. The Price of 


the first volume is 4s. 6d, The Price of the 
second volume 3s. 6d, 
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Lately published, Price 4s. 62., extra board: ; 
JOURNAL 
OF 


A TOUR IN ITALY, 


AND ALSO IN PART OF 


FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND: 


The route being 


From Paris, through Lyons, to Marseilles, 
and, thence, to Nice, Genoa, Pisa, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, and Mount Vesuvius ; 

AND 


By Rome, Terni, Perugia, Arezzo, Florence, 
Bologna, Ferrara, Padua, Venice, Veroua, 
Milan, over the Alps by Mount St. Ber- 
nard, Geneva, and the Jura, back into 
France ; 


The space of time being, 
From October 1828, tu September 1829. 


CONTAINING 


A description of the country, of the principal 
cities and their most striking curiosities ; 
of the climate, soil, agriculture, horticul- 
ture, and products; of the prices of provi- 
sions and labour; and of the dresses and 
conditions of the people ; 


AND ALSO 


An account of the laws and customs, civil 
and religious, and of the morals and de- 
meanour of the inhabitauts, in the several 
States. 





By JAMES P. COBBETT. 





To be had at No. 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street. 





THE CRY OF BLOOD FROM IRELAND! 
This day is published, Price 1d. 


LETTER to the REFORMERS of 
A GREAT BRITAIN, on thie recent 
Tithe doings, with a Picture of the Anglesea 
Government. By Daniet O’ConneLL. Esq. 
M. P. 


London: Strange, Paternoster-row ; Wat 
son, Windmill-street, Finsbury ; Cleave, King 
street, Snow-hill ; Cowie, 312, Strand ; Hewett 
and Long, near Temble-bar ; Purkiss, War- 
dour-street; Guest, Birmingham ; Mano, 
Leeds ; Heywood, Manchester; and all Book- 
sellers. 
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